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We are nearing the end of our water-power resources. A 

great part of our turf resources has already been committed 

to electricity generation. We are compelled to rely om 

imported coal or oil for all future expansion in our power 

needs. Neither coal nor oil is going to get any cheaper. 
Would atomic power justify the cost? 


Is Ireland Ready for 
Atomic Industry? 


HUGH MUNRO 


of imterest in atomic warfare, 

and a sudden growth of interest 
in the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

This transition has been marked by 
two important events. The first of 
these was the publication of the 
British White Paper on nuclear 
power, and the second was President 
Eisenhower's proposal that the 
United States should make available 
(and pay half the cost of) experi- 
mental nuclear reactors and nuclear 
fuel for friendly countries. 


Condensed from 


Ta. has been a general fall-off 


With these two events, the advent 
of nuclear power has been whisked 
out of the future and placed before 
us as a realisable possibility. 


‘Tue British White Paper gives a 
clear-cut plan for the develop- 
ment of nuclear power in Britain, 
starting with the kind of plant which 
can be built with present-day 
experience of nuclear engineering. 
The programme is big by Irish 
standards. Between now and 196§ 
twelve nuclear power stations will be 
built in Britain, with a total output 


the Irish Times 
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of 1,500 to 2,000 megawatts—enough 
to supply our E.S.B. system five 
times over. 

It is not so big by British 
standards; in the ten years till 1965, 
they will have to build ten times as 
much again in coal-burning generat- 
ing plant, to keep pace with the rise 
in electricity consumption. 

Between 1965 and 1975, half of 
Britain’s new generating plant will be 
muclear, and from 1975 on coal as a 
means of generating electricity will 
be on the way out. 

Any estimate of the cost of 
nuclear-generated electricity is com- 
plicated by the fact that we do not 
know how the value of the by- 
products of nuclear fission will vary 
during the next few years. The ash 
from coal-fired power stations is 
worthless; but the “ash,” or spent 
nuclear fuel, from the reactors of 
Britain’s atomic power stations will 
contain plutonium, 

Plutonium is pure fissile material, 
—far more so than uranium, which 
is the only fissile material occurring 
in nature. It is the explosive in 
present-day atomic weapons, and 
one suitcase full of this fantastic 
artificial element would give a nation 
world domination if she were the 
only one to possess it. 

Plutonium is fantastically dear, and 
this makes it all the more attractive 
for Britain to build atomic-power 
stations, since she can use them to 
make plutonium on the side. 


"THE cost of electricity from the 

first stations is estimated in the 
White Paper at about o0.6d. a unit. 
As time goes on, the price of 
plutonium will fall—provided there 


ONE-POUND cube of uranium 

I}-inches square can supply 
the energy to drive a train 
around the world or supply a 
town of 100,000 people with 
light and heat for about three 
weeks, This one pound of 
uranium can yield as much 
energy as 2,600,000 pounds of 
coal, 





is no war—and this will tend to 
make the electricity dearer. 

It is hoped, however, that nuclear- 
power stations will be made pro- 
gressively cheaper and more efficient 
during the same time, so that the 
cost of nuclear electricity should not 
rise above 0.6d. a unit, and may well 
fall below that. 


WHERE does Ireland come into all 
this? Clearly, we could never 
afford the vastly expensive research 
and development which wiil have to 
be done before the peaceful use of 
atomic power is on a sound footing. 
Even if we could, there would be 
little point in doing so, because we 
would be only duplicating the work 
of other nations. But nuclear power 
is of considerable interest to us. 

We are nearing the end of our 
water-power resources. A great part 
of our turf resources has already been 
committed to electricity generation. 
We are compelled to rely on imported 
coal or oil—or nuclear power—for all 
future expansion in our power needs. 

Neither coal nor oil is going to get 
any cheaper, and if the quoted price 
of 0.6d. a unit is correct, then nuclear 
power will be very attractive. 


JN any case, however willing we 
might be to build atomic-power 
stations in Ireland, they must be 
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proved practical and economic, and 
that will not be done for some time 
yet. It will be a few years, at least, 
before we can even find firms to 
supply the plant, 

Private firms in Britain and 
America have not entered the nuclear 
field to any great extent. All the con- 
struction work of the research plants 
so far built has been done by the 
Government bodies in charge of 
nuclear research. 

An effort is being made to bring 
private firms into nuclear develop- 
ment, and Britain’s mew power 
stations will be built largely by 
private enterprise, with the Atomic 
Energy Authority doing the general 
design and supervision. 

Britain and America hope to build 
up a valuable export trade in 
nuclear-power plant and nuclear 
fuel. Although for the moment they 
have nothing to sell, they are putting 
what they can in the shop window 
and are welcoming customers. 

Britain is providing facilities for 
foreign engineers to attend the 
Reactor and Isotopes School at Har- 
well, and is helping certain countries 
to build the experimental and 
development reactors which are an 
essential preliminary to the building 
of commercial reactors. 


AMenica lags behind Britain in the 

nuclear-power field, mainly be- 
cause work in the States has been 
concentrated on weapons rather than 
power. 

The American authorities have 
now changed their policy and have 
entered into an agreement with 
Britain for the exchange of informa- 
tion on atomic work. Now President 


Eisenhower is proposing to. share 
the cost of building experimental 
reactors in friendly countries. 

This is generous, but it is not 
entirely altruistic. The two-for-the- 
price-of-one offer is an old sales 
dodge when breaking in on the 
market with a new product. Selling 
one reactor for the price of a half is 
generosity not unmixed with hopes 
that trade will follow the research 
reactor, 


Atomic Health 
TOM BURNS 


ECENT applications of atomic 

energy in medicine, agriculture 

and industry offer great hope 
for the future. 

In medicine, research with radio- 
isotopes has brought new knowledge 
of how the body works. 

Radio-isotopes helped scientists to 
measure, with greater accuracy 
than formerly was possible, what 
the body needs in _ proteins, 
carbohydrates, acids and blood-con- 
stituents, and have revealed what 
happens to these body-building 
elements within the human system. 

So sensitive are the instruments 
which reveal and record radiations 
that radio-isotopes, harmless to the 
organism, can be injected and traced 
in the human body. 

By rearing mosquitoes in a solution 
of radio-active phosphorus, biologists 
have been abie to trace these insects 
wherever they go, discovering how 
long they live, how far they fly and 
what they feed on, and that know- 
ledge is valuable in the fight against 
such insect-borne diseases as malaria. 
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In Agriculture 
JRESEARCHERS in many countries are 
making increasing use of the 
tracer technique with radio-isotopes 
to find more efficient methods of food 
production: this has enabled agri- 
cultural scientists to solve many 
problems. 

They have discovered, for instance, 
when to use fertiliser most efficiently; 
and how it can best be applied. 
There is no need, they say, to plough 
pasture to apply phosphates; it will 
be absorbed if spread over the leaves. 
It is as efficient to add acid to irriga- 
tion water as it is to spread fertiliser 
over the soil. 

Radio-sotope research on animal 
metabolism has shown how cows and 
sheep convert the crops they eat into 
meat and milk, and will bring im- 
portant improvements in feeding and 
breeding methods. 


In Industry 

Radio-isotopes are now saving 
industry in many countries millions 
of pounds and thousands of working 
hours a year: more than 150 types 
of these isotopes are now available. 


AMONs these is the new method of 

measuring the amount of wear on 
piston rings, and the efficiency of 
various lubricants. By running the 
engine containing the radio-active 
part, and testing the lubricating oil 
for radio-activity, the amount of 
metal worn off the piston is revealed. 

Radio-sodium in pipes will now 


reveal exactly where an underground 
leakage of any type is. Quick gauging 
of thickness in industries making 
sheet-metal paper, rubber or plastic 
is possible by radio-activity. 

Another factory application already 
in use is the package monitor, which 
tests how much material there is in, 
for instance, a tube for toothpaste, 
or meat in a tin. The device 
will automatically operate rejection 
machinery in the event of a faulty 
package or tin passing along the con- 
veyor-belt. 


NEW industries, making the tools of 

the atomic age, are already creat- 
ing new jobs for thousands of crafts- 
men, electricians, and engineers, for 
atomic work demands equipment 
which previously did not exist. 

Radiation detection instruments 
now average a yearly sale of over 
£6,500,000 in the U.S. The atom has 
created not only new jobs, new 
hopes and ideas; but the need for 
men to fulfil them. 


In Food 

Possibly the most promising of all 
the experiments are those dealing 
with photo-synthesis—the mysterious 
process by which plants manufacture 
food from carbondioxide, water and 
sunlight. 

For the whole kernel of these tests 
is this—if the atom can unlock this 
secret, it is possible that man will be 
able to manufacture food, oil and 
coal for himself. 


[7S more important to go out with your husband than to 
stay at home polishing furniture. 


—Monica DICKENS. 








Our new-style colleens enter the fashion world 


There’s a French Accent on 


the Old Plaid Shawl 


BRIDGET 


Nu cecently Ireland had two 

kinds of girls. One was sophisti- 

cated, a racegoer, a devotee of 
Paris fashions, a lavish user of make- 
up—and she’d turn in her stride in 
fashionable Grafton Street in Dublin 
if you called her a “colleen”. 

The colleen was the simple little 
girl whose mother wore the old plaid 
shawl. 

Now both types meet in the salon. 
The fashion designers have taken the 
shawl, the red petticoat, the old-style 
cloak and the hand-knitted gloves and 
adapted them to the needs of Miss 
Modern in Grafton Street. 

They make the garments from 
the inimitable hand-woven tweeds, 
the home-spun silks, the Carrickma- 
cross lace (crocheted im a convent), 
and the other inimitable products of 
Irish country craftsmanship. 

Result: In one week a crowd of 
transatlantic buyers were in Dublin 
to meet one of the youngest and most 
famous mew Irish designers, Sybil 
Connolly, whose collections make 
world fashion news. 


SysiL was the first Irishwoman to 
hit the Americans and French with 
fashions created in Ireland from Irish 
fabrics. 
At Manhattan’s Waldorf Astoria 


Condensed from 


MURPHY 





her designs in Irish linen and kitchen 
towelling caused a big stir among the 
work of fifty-seven top designers. 
Her Kinsale Cape of dark green 
velvet has become world-famous. 

This beautifully-dressed, tall, slim, 
lovely Irish girl looks like a fashion 
model or a society girl rather than 
the hard-working business woman 
she is. 

“Trish fabrics,” she says, “are 
enough to bring the fashion world to 
our doorstep, but the world will 
come all the faster if the fabrics are 
shown to best advantage.” 

When Madame Schiaparelli came 
to Ireland to judge entries in a 
fashion show, she was so impressed 
by Irish knitwear that she asked 


Reynolds News 
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Maureen Power to design some for 
her to sell in her Paris shop. 


[Ny Dublin, there is an ever-increas- 

ing number of successful young 
designers. Many of them were 
trained in Dublin schools. 

Several thousand students, many 
from abroad, have graduated from 
Dublin. They have been employed in 
the country’s fashion departments 
and in clothes-designing centres over- 
seas. 

A young woman who has done 
much for the promotion of fashion 
in Ireland is mannequin Betty 
Whelan. She has trained some of 
Ireland’s leading models, and has 
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done much to encourage shops and 
manufacturers to give fashion shows. 

Many others, including Irene 
Gilbert, Raymond Kenna, Norma 
Griffin and Neili Mulcahy have also 
helped Ireland into its new fashion 
era. 


NEVER before have Irishwomen 
been more beauty-conscious. Their 
lovely colouring and good com- 
plexions have always won them 
compliments, but the average “ col- 
leen” is using as much powder and 
paint these days as any other woman. 
Yes, Ireland has a future in 
fashions, and Dublin is now a recog- 
nised centre of the fashion world. 





Duties of Butlers 


1, To convey, without provable impertinence, the impres- 
sion that you are a person of much higher class than 
your employer or the visitor who has called. 


2. To suggest, without ever saying so, that when you 
were with the Duke of Chadleigh at Chadleigh Towers 
things were much better ordered. 


3. To make it clear, by the almost imperceptible raising 
of an eyebrow, that, while it is unfortunately inevitable 
that some of the lower orders may rise steeply in life and 
acquire enormous cars, you are accepting the position but 


not condoning it. 


4. To discover the corpse of your employer in the library. 


Lal 


—Dublin Opinion. 


"THE brain is a wonderful organ; it starts working the 
moment you get up in the morning, and does not stop 


until you get into the office, 


ROBERT FROST. 








If you’re in a job you don’t like, get out—before you end 
up like a frog in a pot of boiling water 


Avoid Work, and 
Be Happy! 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


ost people have the ridiculous 
MM croton that anything they do 

which produces an income is 
work—and that anything they do 
outside “working” hours is play. 
There is no logic to that. 

I have a friend who is a train 
driver. I know he loves the feeling of 
masterfulness and responsibility that 
comes over him when he gets behind 
the throttle and blows that whistle. 

But when he comes into his house 
on a typical night his wife is apt to 
say: “George, the Kellys want us 
to come over and play cards.” 

Suddenly George feels all fagged 
out. He mutters irritably: “ Must we 
go? I’ve had a hard day. You know 
I don’t like playing cards. Besides, 
Kelly is such an old windbag.” 

Now, to George, playing cards at 
the Kellys’ is the purest kind of 
work, infinitely more exhausting and 
harassing than his activities at the 
throttle. And he is right, 


Work is doing something you don’t 

enjoy doing, You may not 
enjoy it because it bores you, or be- 
cause you don’t have the knack of 
doing it, or because you have to be 
with people you don’t like. What- 


ever the reason, you just don’t like it. 
So it is work, even if it’s playing 
cards at the Kellys’. 

How many people are there who 
don’t enjoy their jobs? My studies 
indicate that a majority are dissatis- 
fied and wish they were doing some- 
thing else. Imagine how much frus- 
tration all this vocational maladjust- 
ment is causing! No wonder so many 
people are irritable. 

What about yourself? Is your job 
work or fun? If it is work, then you 
would probably be wise to take im- 
mediate steps to get out of it. Your 
life is too short and too valuable to 
fritter away in work. 

If you don’t get out now, you may 
end up like the frog that is placed in 
a pot of fresh water on the stove. As 
the temperature is gradually in, 
creased, the frog feels restless and 
uncomfortable, but not uncomfort- 
able enough to jump out. Without 
being aware that a change is taking 
place, he is gradually lulled into un- 
consciousness—boiled. 


UCH the same thing happens when 
you take a person and put him in 
a job which he does not like. He gets 
irritable in his groove. His duties 


Condensed from How To Avoid Work (Surrey: The World’s Work, Lid., 
Kingswood) 
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soon become a monotonous routine 
that slowly dulls his senses. 

As I walk into offices, through fac- 
tories and stores, I often find myself 
looking into the expressionless faces 
of people going through mechanical 
motions, They are people whose 
minds are stunned and slowly dying. 

I see accountants who wish they 
were teachers or explorers, and sales- 
men who wish they were cabinet 
makers. 

I recently talked with the son of a 
wealthy lawyer who was. grimly 
studying law. He said: “Oh, Til 
plough through these courses some- 
how.” Deep in his heart, he wants to 
be a geologist, but of course, he said, 
he couldn’t disappoint Dad. 


HEN a person is in a job he dis- 
likes, he reacts by being moody 
and nervous. He becomes tired easily 
and is a victim of indigestion and in- 
somnia. As he continues to feel frus- 
trated, he becomes rebellious, figur- 
atively kicks at people, grows sour on 
the world. 

Most people think that once you 
get started in a certain field, you 
can’t very well change. This is 
nonsense. 

Frequently there are several pos- 
sible careers open to you that will 
be equally satisfying. It is only when 
you get caught in a job that is alien 
to your nature that you develop 
ulcers and a nervous breakdown. 


LY. really begins when you have 
discovered that you can do any- 
thing you want. Amelia Earhart ex- 
pressed it well when she wrote: 
“I flew the Atlantic because I 
wanted to. If that be what they call 
‘a woman’s reason’, make the most 


AYOmING work is something 

which has fascinated me since 
I was a mere broth of a boy. In 
fact, I've made a profitable 
career out of avoiding work. And, 
as a professional career consul- 
tant, I've shown thousands of 
others how they can avoid work, 
too. 
—WIiI.iaM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 





of it. It isn’t, I think, a reason to be 
apologised for by man or woman. . . 

“Whether you are flying the 
Atlantic or selling sausages or build- 
ing a skyscraper or driving a van, 
your greatest power comes from the 
fact that you want tremendously to 
do that very thing, and do it well.” 

There is only one way in this 
world to achieve true happiness, and 
that is to express yourself with all 
your skill and enthusiasm in a career 
that appeals 1o you more than any 
other. In such a career, you feel a 
sense of purpose, a sense of achicve- 
ment. You feel you are making a con- 
tribution, It is not work. 


pocTor who has felt the pulse of 

life and the still of death does not 
feel he is working when he must 
leave a party to deliver a baby. 

A farmer who owns his own land 
is not working when he labours fif- 
teen hours a day to get in a crop. 

A carpenter is not working when 
he builds a comage of which he is 
proud. 

A natural-born politician is not 
working when he spends sixicen 
hours a day stumping a constituency 
for votes. 

A mother is not working when she 
Cleans the house so that she can give 
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her daughter a surprise party. As one 
mother said, as she stood over a 
steaming tub washing her baby’s nap- 
kins: “ Whatever we do for those we 
love is never work, I'm proud of my 
little family. Not one of them has 
ever been any trouble to me, It’s 
been fun.” 


WE are much more creative than we 

suspect. A mechanic is creative 
when he figures a way to construct a 
more efficent monkey wrench. A 
department head is unconsciously 
acknowledging his creativeness when 
he points with pride to one of his 
best salesmen and says: “Why, when 
I got hold of Eddie he was nothing 
but a waster!” 

A mother who goes in for interior 
decoration and a housewife who 
paints in oils im her spare time are 
creative when they add touches of 
individuality and of beauty to their 
homes. 

The world would be a much 
pleasanter and more civilised place 
to live in if everyone resolved to 
pursue whatever is closest to his 
heart’s desire. We would be more 
creative and our productivity would 
be vastly increased. 

Altogether too much emphasis has 
been placed on what we ought to do, 
rather than what we want to do. 


To some people, doing what you 

want to do seems almost sinful. 
But, believe me, it is not. It is not 
selfish. It is not something a person 
should feel guilty about. If your life 
is important, why waste it in dis- 
agreeable work that has no meaning 
to you? 

When we consider that each of us 
has only one life to live, isn’t it tragic 
to find men and women, with brains 
capable of comprehending the stars 
and the planets, talking about the 
weather; men and women, with 
hands capable of creating works of 
art, using those hands only for 
routine tasks; men and women, cap- 
able of independent thought, using 
their minds as a bowling-green for 
popular ideas; men and women, cap- 
able of greatness, wallowing in 
mediocrity; men and women, capable 
of self-expression, slowly dying a 
mental death while they babble the 
confused monotone of the mob? 

For you, life can be a succession of 
glorious adventures. Or it can be a 
monotonous bore, Take your choice! 


* Next month the author will show 
how you can avoid work. You can 
do what you want to do, he insists. 
What makes him so sure ? Because 
he has seen so many men and 
women do it, and he knows exactly 
how it’s done. 


TOURIST strolled up to a fisherman. “ Having any luck?” 
“Pretty good,” replied the angler. “I haven’t had a 


bite in three hours.” 


“ What’s so good about that?” 
“You see that fellow over there? Well, he hasn’t had a 


bite in six hours.” 


should a worm turn? It’s probably just the same on 


the other side. 
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He sold his palace, his pectoral cross and bishop’s ring to 
raise money for the impoverished 


The Cardinal of the Poor 


J. E. BELLIVEAU 


sHy and thoughtful country boy 

from Prince Edward Island has 

celebrated his silver jubilee as 
an archbishop. He is James Charles 
Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of 
Toronto. 

He is the only man in_ the 
Americas to have been an archbishop 
in two places. When Pope Pius XI 
appointed him Archbishop of Regina 
in 1930, he was only thirty-six. He 
was then the youngest archbishop in 
the world. 

Today, though he rules over 
Canada’s most cosmopolitan arch- 
diocese with his seat in a city where 
the gospel is preached in twenty-one 
languages, he remains essentially the 
shy country boy. 


N ceremonial he wears rich robes. 

But recently, when a down-and- 
outer approached him as he entered 
his office behind St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, he found there was only a 
two-dollar bill in his pocket, the 
amount he customarily carries. 

“Tl take it,” said the derelict— 
and he got it. That left His Eminence 
without a nickel. Which is “the way 
I want to leave this world.” His per- 
sonal bank account is enough only to 
pay for a poor man’s funeral. 

When Monsignor McGuigan was 
made Arclrbishop of Regina, drought 





and depression had made Saskat- 
chewan the saddest, poorest province 
in Canada. He sold the archbishop’s 
palace, his jewelled pectoral cross 
and his bishop’s ring, to raise money 
for the impoverished. 


EN he went to live in a tiny 
room in the Franciscan monastery 
“on the charity of the friars.” 

At sixty-one, he is driving himself 
with the energy of a man of forty. 
And he appears to be in better health 
than he has been for years. Always 
rotund and a husky footballer in 
college days, he has slimmed con- 
siderably. All his life a great walker, 


Condensed from the Toronto Star Weekly 
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THE CARDINAL 


he still steps along nimbly and 
almost runs upstairs. 

Until the burdens of his office 
stretched his prayer-and-work day 
from six in the morning to midnight, 
he read four or five books every 
week. His reading has always ranged 
widely through newspapers, maga- 
zines, history, English classics, social 
and political philosophy as well as 
his church works. But Shakespeare is 
his love in restful moments. 

His Eminence can still remember 
lying on his stomach in a farm loft 
shedding tears as he read Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline at the age of 
eleven. 


HE has always sought to disguise his 

scholarship. He was strong in 
mathematics at schoo] and to this day 
has what one of his aides calls “an 
electronic calculator in his head” 
when it comes to figures. 

At St. Dunstan’s College, that 
centre of French learning in Quebec, 
one of his professors used to say to 
the French students: “This red- 
headed Irishman is a better French- 
man than any of you.” 

Although his accent carries over- 
tones of maritime Irish, he speaks 
French with a fluency that has made 
him popular in Quebec. 

When he was in Rome in 1946 
waiting for the papal consistory at 
which he would receive the cardinal’s 
red hat, he spent his free time wan- 
dering through the streets. He 
learned enough Italian in those weeks 
to be able to deliver an address in 
Italian to the people of his Roman 
parish, whose beautiful church on 
Piazza del Popolo stands on the spot 
where Nero was slain. 
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ADDRESSING a small group 

recently, Cardinal McGuigan 
said he was the cardinal of all 
his people, but he wanted to be 
known as “the cardinal of the 
poor; not the cardinal of the 
rich.” 





His Eminence has also learned 
enough German to carry on a con- 
versation and to read some of the 
German classics. This is in addition 
to his Latin and Greek learned in 
studying the basis of the Scriptures. 
He took his doctorate in theology at 
Laval, and later became a doctor of 
canon law at the Catholic University 
of America. 

All this learning, and his intensive 
reading since, he carries so lightly as 
to deceive those who know him only 
casually. 


ARDINAL McGuIGAN is not a 

dramatic preacher of the Bishop 
Sheen school, but he speaks always 
without notes, usually without written 
preparation and with a sincerity 
which makes him notably effective. 

There are moments when the 
depths of his thought and intensity 
of his belief make him as eloquent as 
any man, the more so because it is 
without theatrical pretence. 

He became a cardinal almost as the 
hero of Henry Morton Robinson’s 
novel, The Cardinal, did, beginning 
his priestly career as the bright 
young secretary to a bishop—Bishop 
Henry O’Leary of Charlottetown, 
who took Father McGuigan to 
Edmonton when he was promoted to 
the archbishopric of that north- 
western capital. 

It is an indicator of the cardinal’s 
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sense of humour that when he was 
flying to Mexico a few years ago his 
own secretary was passing the time 
reading The Cardinal. Without turn- 
ing his head, His Eminence remarked 
with tongue in cheek: “Now, don’t 
be getting any ideas, young man.” 

He came so strongly to the atten- 
tion of Rome for his zeal, ability and 
deep spirituality that he was made an 
archbishop without ever being a 
bishop. 


LATR, when he was transferred to 

Toronto as archbishop, that act 
Was so rare it had no precedent in 
North or South America. Arch- 
bishops are almost never transferred. 
In this, he received a second pallium. 


The first is set aside never again to 
be worn, but used as a pillow in his 
coffin when he dies. 


‘THERE are some who recall a day 

in another century when Bishop 
Michael Power knew what it was to 
be stoned in the streets of Toronto. 
So it was a notable occasion in the 
history of religious good-will when 
Archbishop McGuigan returned with 
the cardinal’s red hat to the city he 
had come to know intimately and 
love deeply. 

Here he was greeted with a civic 
and provincial welcome that was as 
much a tribute to his own charity 
and tolerance as to the change which 
had come upon the city. 


Sd 


Secret of Good Eating 


E way to become slender is not to deny yourself the 
pleasures of food, but to take greater joy in eating. 
When you enjoy your food you are able to eat less. When 
you pay no attention to it you may eat too much. 
If you eat a sausage for its taste, slowly and with pleasure, 
you are satisfied; if you do not consciously enjoy it, you 
may take a second and third, until you are full. 


My Word! 


IX the last edition of Webster’s 


—MAarTIN LEDERMAN. 


New International 


Dictionary there appears the word “ pneumonoultrami- 
crospicsilicovolcanokoniosis,” which refers to a lung disease 


contracted by miners. 


Although this is the longest word in the dictionary, it is 








not the longest word in the English language. This should 
be easy to spell, and pronounce, if one remembers that it 
is a combination of parts rather well known. It is: pneu- 
mono-ultra-microspic-silico-volcano-koniosis.” 


—The Landmark. 


[D°n’T praise your son-in-law till he’s married a year. 
—Old Irish saying. 








“If we had twice as much 
money we mightn’t be half as 
happy ” 


It’s Lucky 13 with 
the Murphys 


GWEN ROBYNS 
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HEN Mrs. Laura Murphy, of 

Bootle, Liverpool, was a little 

girl she told everyone that one 
day she would marry and have a big 
family. 

She did. Now, at thirty-seven, she 
has thirteen children of her own, and 
is bringing up “the  twinnies” 
(eleven-month-old children of her 
sister, who died as a result of child- 
birth). And Mrs. Murphy looks 
forward to having more children of 
her own. 

Mrs. Murphy is a tender, shy 
woman, with porcelain skin and shin- 
ing eyes. Michael Murphy has the 
smooth, dark looks of his Irish 
parents and a voice that speaks to 
his children in lullabies. 

Round them they have built a 
houseful of healthy, happy and affec- 
tionate children. In the two days I 
spent with the Murphys I never 
heard a cross word from a parent or 
saw a child spanked. 


"THE idea behind the Murphy family 
plan is that, if there are enough 
children, they bring up themselves, 
the big ones minding the little ones. 
The older Murphy children have 


Condensed from Illustrated 





each taken on the “ bringing up” of 
two or three smaller ones. This in- 
cludes inspecting their necks and ears 
at bath-time, watching that there is 
no mouth-stuffing at the “ first sit- 
ting ”—the older children eat with 
their parents at second sitting. 

The Murphy family’s daily life 
revolves in a sunless, twelve-foot 
square kitchen with its slow-burning 
fire winter and summer, kitchen table 
with benches for the little ones, and 
ceiling of packed clothes-lines. It is 
here beside the fire that baby Eugene 
sleeps in his cot. 

It is here, too, that the family say 
the Rosary every night after supper. 
In trailing nighties, smelling of 
soap and sweetness, the children 
kneel, packed like sardines. It was 
five-year-old Eamonn’s turn to lead, 
the night I was there. 


Me- Murpuy averages £15 a week 

as a scrap-metal dealer, and they 
collect £4 8s. in family allowances. 
The rent for the six-roomed terraced 
house is 25/- a week. 

The £10 a week housekeeping 
needs careful planning when the 
shopping list includes such items as 
forty-two loaves of bread, 105 Ib. of 
potatoes, a case of oranges, apples, 
greens, 20 Ib. of meat, § Ib. fish on 
Fridays, four dozen farm eggs for 
the babies, six dozen crate eggs for 
the older children. 

Most of the children’s clothes are 
made at home. At a cost of 1/74d. 
each, Mrs. Murphy made several 
sets of trousers for the boys out of 
remnants of tweed. In the same way, 
she will make each girl a kilt for 4/-. 


Femiy holidays are few and far 
between. The last real one the 








family had together was in 1942. But 
last year, Mrs. Murphy took half the 
children to a relative’s cottage in 
Ireland; and when she returned, 
Father took the others over. 
“Having a large family is some- 
thing to look back on,” says Mrs. 
Murphy. “I'd do it all over again.” 
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“Other people say they don’t want 
children because they can’t afford 
them. We don’t have a car or tele- 
vision or own our home. It’s a bit 
of a struggle sometimes, but if we 
had twice as much money we 
mightn’t be half as happy. I’d rather 
have the children playing round us 


Her husband is even more definite. on the floor.” 


ay 
er) 


The Egg and He 


(QE morning a mountainy mean entered the general store 
and post office in a country town and approached the 
counter with trepidation. In his hand he carried an egg. 

“ What,” he asked the shopkeeper, “ will ye give me for 
this egg?” 

The genial shopkeeper offered the man a darning-needle. 

“ Make it two,” the man said. 

“ No—one,” the shopkeeper answered firmly. 

The man.accepted reluctantly. For a while he stood by 
the counter in-silence; then he spoke up. 

“TI hear tell,” he said, “ that you give a free pint of porter 
to new customers.” The shopkeeper was dumbfounded, 
but being a good sport and a shrewd businessman, he dis- 
appeared into the back room and returned carrying a froth- 
topped glass of porter. 

He placed it on the counter. But the man of the hills 
regarded the drink with indifference and continued to stand 
before the counter. At last, his patience wearing thin, the 
shopkeeper said: “ Well, aren’t you going to drink your 
porter?” 

“I generally drink it,” the mountainy man answered, 
“with an egg in it.” 

The flabbergasted shopkeeper cracked the man’s egg on 
the counter and let its contents slither into the glass: With 
challenging eye he watched his customer. | 

The man downed the porter in a single gulp. Then, 
meeting the eyes of the shopkeeper with equal challenge, 
he said: “ Did you notice anything quare about that egg?” 

“I did not,” said the shopkeeper indignantly. 

“Well,” said the mountainy man, “if you had, you’d 
have noticed somethin’ quare all right. That egg had two 


yolks. I think, now, I ought to get another darnin’- 
meedie..... “sg 

















My Visit to Nice Fair 


PADRAIC COLUM 





T was the biggest and brightest fair 

I ever attended. 

They have a magnificent site for 
it in Nice. It is on a long, wide space 
formed by covering over the river 
between certain points: their fair is 
on a bridge that is a quarter of a mile 
in length and is quite wide. 

A fair is always staged pretty well; 
that is to say, everything about it 
plays up to our sense of adventure. 
This street of booths and tents of 
unusual colours gives us an impres- 
sion like that of a herd of piebald 
ponies—something remarkable and 
exciting. The music seems to be 
escaping out of containers of sound 
and celebrating its escape by blares 
and trumpetings. 

It is nothing but uproar set to some 
sort of tune, but how well it goes 
with the expectancy we all feel when 
we go into a fair—an expectancy that 
goes with those turning wheels-of- 
fortune, with the cracks of carbines 
in the shooting-galleries, with the 
circulatory gallop of the horses, the 
hurtling chase of one chariot after 
another, the abysmal falls and sur- 
mounting ascents accomplished on 
the switchback railway, the breath- 
taking heights reached on the swings, 
the never-ceasing movement which 
must surely take us higher and 
farther than any Peak of Darien. 

And the men and women who live 
by these exciting and curious pro- 
perties have come to us from far 
places—they have been the com- 


panions of man-eaters and tamers of 
ferocious beasts, and intimates of 
tattooed ladies and living skeletons. 
Merely to see such persons moving 
about is to have our sense of expec- 
tancy heightened. 


EY wouldn’t be showmen if they 

weren’t able to play up to this 
expectancy of ours. The crocodile gig] 
whom we are invited to examine 
stands outside the booth, a black- 
cloaked, black-veiled figure, with a 
man shouting at one side of her and 
another ringing a bell at the other 
side; she certainly looks an enigma. 
From a booth beside her come 
growls of wild beasts. Their den 
must be underground, for the space 
we have view of is no bigger than a 
tram-car. 

Symbolism in this instance has 
been carried to undue lengths. The 
man outside the booth is black to 
suggest Africa; he holds a rawhide 
whip which he cracks when the 
growls and snaps become too terrify- 
ing; he wears a jacket of buckskin 
which is covered over with hunting- 
scenes in bold designs and vivid 
colours. 

Below the jacket, however, the 
pants are grey, and his footwear is 
nothing more remarkable than slip- 
pers of felt. They should-have been 
made out of some of the skins that 
so lavishly decorate the interior of the 
booth—skins that stretch all the way 
from zebras’ to crocodiles’. 


Condensed from the Blarney Magazine 
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Here is the little circus where the 
trained mice perform. These animals 
which are noted for their wildness 
and indocility, a placard informs us, 
have, by the exercise of an unheard- 
of patience, been given a training 
which enables them to perform the 
most astounding feats. 


[LAPtes need not be afraid to enter, 
for there is no possibility of the 
performers escaping. A woman sits at 
the entrance; at one side of her is a 
black cat and at the other a dog in 
the attitude of Toby at the Punch- 
and-Judy show; mice are swarming 
over and under the dog, which is 
surprising; under and over the cat, 
too, which is more than surprising— 
which is somewhat shocking. 
Perhaps the cat and dog are doped 


*so that they do not notice the 


liberties that the mice are taking. 
But if that be so, how do the mice 
know it? The woman looks like 
someone out of Mother Goose's 
rhymes, and I must suppose that the 
mice inside are as sagacious as the 
rats raised in the house that Jack 
built. 

Inside, at the command of a cross- 
eyed young man, the mice, white, 
black and piebald, taken out of vari- 
ous coffers, climb poles, clamber 
along cords, swing on balances. The 
showman talks to them in a low voice 
and with great intentnesé. 

Compared with the scene across 
the way where a young lady is mak- 
ing a pack of wolves jump, one by 
one, over a stick she holds, this is a 
very intimate production. 


B" for real intimacy give me the 
theatre that is further along the 
White Way—the theatre in which the 


LONG the embankment I passed 

on my way to the Fair 
a willage of wagon-houses; 
they were shining with yellow 
and blue and red paint, and a 
pungent smell was present—wood 
burning in stoves within the 
wagons. 

Suppers were over; a girl, who 
had a brawniness and broadness 
that made one know that hers 
was a life different from the 
country girl’s or town girl’s, 
seated on the steps of a wagon- 
house, was receiving the atten- 
tions of a young man in velve- 
teens—a caravan courtship. 

A lamp burning in this or that 
interior showed a supper-tabie 
and a bed made ready. Every- 
thing was neat and bright and, to 
add domesticity, two storks were 
perched on one wagon-rooj. 

—Papraic CoLuM. 





fleas perform. Four or five of us bend 
ever a board at which the entre- 
preneur presides; he is a large-faced, 
bearded man who looks like a mild 
reproduction of Karl Marx. He wear: 
horn-rimmed spectacles and owns to 
the name of Professor Voschov. 

Beside him are boxes of various 
dimensions and colours with spy- 
glasses of various sizes. On the board 
is an arena of about the size of 
a dinner-plate. There are different 
levels on it, a road traverses it and 
branches through it; windmills are 
turning; a procession, the units of 
which change position with a cerwin 
abruptness, is moving along. 

The professor offers to one and 
then another of his select audience a 
glass through which the course can 
be observed, and gives us information 
in a lew but sonorous voice. 
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These are carriages that are being 
pushed or pulled by fleas trained for 
this particular performance; the 
windmills, too, are being turned by 
fleas. The performers, having reached 
a certain point in the course, are 
picked up with a _watchmaker’s 
tweezers and put back into their 
special box. 


‘THE scene changes, and now scraps 

of tinsel paper jig before us: these 
are fleas in their dancing-costume, an 
international ballet, each member of 
which is addressed by a flowery 
name. They are lifted up and put 
back into their stalls in one or other 
of the different boxes. 

There are other performers and 
other performances. I am burning to 
ask Professor Voschov how he breeds, 
feeds, selects, trains these alarming 
insects. How does he procure them? 
How does he care for them? What 
is their life-expectation as actors? 

I go along a street of shooting- 
galleries and wheels of fortune. 
Against a gleaming black wall white 


clay pipes are set in loops and hoops 
and horseshoes. They are being shot 
at by eager carbineers, and I suppose 
the winner gets as many clay pipes 
as would last him for a year. A thou- 
sand glazed and glossy and gleaming 
things are in the stall before which 
the great pictured wheel turns. 

In another stall are crates of pigeons 
for which boys will venture sous, 
and in another poultry which a 
household would be happy to get for 
Sunday’s pot—geese with necks held 
up guardingly, ducks frivolously 
preening their wings, hens placidly 
roosting, a bantam strutting as if 
parodying the Gaulish cock. 


HE fair overflows into the Place 

Garibaldi. Around the fountain- 
basin which is under the statue of the 
Liberator are stalls and galleries. And 
Garibaldi himself with his cloak, his 
sword, his loose shirt, and with the 
two lions below him which have the 
pained and protesting expressions of 
beasts that have felt the rawhide, 
looks like a prince of showmen. 


Ce 

* 

Are You Enemy-worthy? 

“ "THE good opinion of the vulgar is injurious,” wrote 


Montaigne. And “a man whose opinicns are not 
attacked is beneath contempt” is a dictum of Oliver 


Wendell Holmes. 


A preacher delivered a panegyric on a priest of the Arch- 


diocese of Tuam. Archbishop John MacHale expressed his 
pleasure at the oration, but added: 

“ Ah, Father James, you spoiled it all with your last sen- 
tence: why did you say that Canon Peter never made an 


enemy? 
—SEAMUS Fenton, It All Happened. 


T= best medicine I know for rheumatism is to thank the 


Lord it ain't the gout. 
—jJosH BILLINGS. 











A sachet of magic perfume that lures hunters to the roof 
of the world 


Your Perfume is Trapped 
by Music 


JENNIE E. HARRIS 


Ow did a tiny deer in Central 
Asia become connected with the 
perfume on my dressing-table? 

Here is a shy, sensitive creature, 
scarcely twenty inches tall, wander- 
ing among rhododendrons at an alti- 
tude of 8,000 feet. 

The little animal has no antlers. 
His body springs amazingly fast; his 
hindquarters are always elevated for 
easy leaping. And near the base of 
his abdomen is that walnut-sized 
pouch that puts his life in peril. 

This pouch holds a quantity of 
musk-grains tiny as millet seed when 
dried, as large as peas when moist. 
When he rests on a rock the musk is 
exposed; and when he darts away the 
sun, heating the rock, diffuses the 
scent, giving evidence of his recent 
presence. ‘ 

The perfume is strongest when the 
musk is fresh, oily, gingerbread-like, 
and one tiny grain of it can perfume 
millions of cubic feet of air. 


USK-HUNTERS trail the deer with 
dogs and guns. They observe 
where he feeds, noting how gentians 
and primroses are thinned out a little 
and how a stringy white lichen that 
festoons trees shows signs of his 


nibbling. They set snares where ‘he 
might return to dine, Or they hurl 
arrows to stop his sure-footed 
bounding. 

To trap numerous deer, hunters 
build a palisade of prickly bushes in 
a suitable defile. Then they spread 
out fanwise in all directions and rush 
back screaming and waving their 
arms—frightening the deer in an 
ever-narrowing arc, on and on into 
the trap of greenery. 

The high-up deer remains cautious. 
Perhaps he manages to elude dogs, 
guns, snares, traps—even the pali- 
sade. He stays deep among the 
thickets, eating lichen or the musk- 
tasting sumbul roots. 

But what’s this sudden, weird, sweet 
music? It is like bird music. It draws 
him from his hiding, and when he is 
out in the open seeking its source, 
the hunter lays down his flute. The 
little deer’s love of music has been 
his betrayal. 


SPORTSMEN seldom aim at a musk 

deer, though his venison is 4 
delicacy; and his coarse, brittle, 
hollow hair makes resilient mat- 
tresses. But commercial musk-hunters 
think little of sportsmanship. They 


Condensed from Strangest Creatures On Earth, edited by Edward M. Weyer 
(London: George G. Harrap. 15/-) 
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(CHEMISTS have added over 800 substances to the aromatic scale, 

They have evolved shades for each odour type, gradations as 
definite as the gradations of colours. They synthesised lilac-perfwre, 
even though pure lilac-oil has never been extracted from real lilacs. 
And they synthesised lily-of-the-valley, a perfume not existing ur tl 
synthesised. Oil of lemon grass helps in synthesising violet perfume ; 
oil of geranium and oil of citronella in synthesising rose. They now 


have synthetic musk. 





want his musk—the most powerful, 
penetrating and enduring odour 
known. 


‘Tuey want the money musk is 
worth—56o0 dollars a pound as it 
reaches the market. Forty thousand 
dollars a pound if it could reach its 
final destination in a pure form. 

The musk is often adulterated. The 
hunter leans over the dead deer and 
cuts away the little pouch with its 
covering of hide and hair. Then, in- 
stead of continuing down the trail, he 
rushes the pouch to a near-by hut 
while it is still soft. He pokes and 
stretches its natural opening so as to 
remove the grains with as little loss 
as possible. 

The minute the fresh musk is ex- 
posed to the air it expands and effer- 
vesces. If he tried to poke the true 
musk back into the pouch the pouch 
might not hold it all. Besides, he is 
not ready yet. 


Fst, he mashes up acorns, fried 

liver, dried peas, dried grain, or 
dried blood with the moist, oily 
musk. He stuffs part of this dark 
mixture among the membranes in the 
pouch, and the rest he puts into 
another pouch of hide and hair, which 
he has faked. 

Then he rubs his smelly hands in 
satisfaction. He knows that the mix- 


ture will take on the powerfu! sceng 
of the musk and will impart that 
scent to whatever it touches. 

After this hasty preparation he 
takes the trail; but the smell of the 
perfume is on him, and the know- 
ledge that he has extracted musk is 
on other men’s minds. All along the 
downward trail the brown nut passes 
from man to man, from murderer’s 
hand to murderer’s hand. 

The caravan that transports the 
musk radiates the musk-scent, 
announcing the journey as Clearly as 
would a streaming light or a ringing 
bell. Bandits swoop down upon it like 
vultures; caravans have been wiped 
out and merchant trains wrecked 
for a few pouches of musk. 


MUSK is said to be the most fascinat- 

ing of all scents to man 
Mohammed wrote in the Koran 
about A.D. 600: “ The Seal of Musk. 
For this let those pant who pant for 
bliss.” The Empress Josephine, 
Napoleon’s wife, used musk as her 
personat perfume. Years afterwards 
the walls of her apartments gave aro- 
matic proof of this. 

Chinese buyers, suspecting adul- 
teration, are reported to enlarge the 
natural opening in a pod with a 
thick, blunt needle. With a hooked 
silver needle, they probe about inside 
for any foreign substance the needle 
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might touch. They extract a tiny 
sample, examine its colour. 

Pure musk is yellow, yellow-red, 
reddish-brown, or purple. They smell 
it The scent of pure musk is 
fuxurious, rich, and full. They rub a 
tiny bit between a moistened thumb 
and forefinger. Pure musk won’t 
form a paste, but stays intact. They 

t the pod for its pliability; if all is 
unmolested inside the pod responds 
to touch, shrinks away, and seems to 
quiver a little. In addition, there are 
tests of fire, caustic potash and soda, 
and ammonia solution. 


PERFUME never contains a single 

odour. It would not be perfume if 
it did; it would be blatant, brassy, 
harsh. It must be softened, toned 
down by other odorous notes and 
mellowed, so that the result is a 
subtlety of fragrance. 

All perfumes contain selections 
from odour-types called “sweet”, 
“acid”, “burnt”, “goat ”"—which 
means that often the vilest odours 
enter the most enchanting perfumes. 

Yet these are utilised in such a way 
that their own unpleasantness is can- 
celled, and they enhance the desir- 
able effects of other odours. More- 
over, most fragrances have short 
lives, and there is a belief that musk 


adds permanence to other odours 
with which it is mixed. 

There are three other animal pro- 
ducts comparable to musk: civet, 
castor and ambergris. Musk, how- 
ever, is more important than any of 
these three. ‘Its influence in perfume 
is subtler, more powerful. As many 
as seventeen components may enter 
a single perfume; musk harmonises 
and blends them into a single frag- 
rance and makes that fragrance 
richer and more appealing. 

Perfumers say that musk exalts all 
other perfume materials. It enhances 
the perfume-sorcery, imparting to it 
a warmth and vitality that no other 
single substance can. 


WITH 100,000 musk deer slain cach 

year, what is the future of the 
little animal? It seems incredible that 
he should have been able to survive 
the demand for perfumes. 

Synthetic musk, called “Astro 
tone ”, gives the little deer in the 
Himalayas some respite from his 
hunters. It does not replace the musk 
from many thousands of deer a year. 
But it is pure, and it costs less. 

So the little music-loving deer, 
could he but know it, would surely 
welcome this chemical magic that 
bids fair to prolong his life. 


AN old farmer was showing a city cousin some of the rural 


sights. 


“ My goodness,” exclaimed the city man, “look at all 
those fields, the cattle, the splendid outhouses and up-to- 
date farm houses. This community must be very pros- 


perous.” 
said. “Twas ;} 


“ Wisha, *twasn’t prosperity that built them,” the farmer 
jealousy.” 


[w"T believe the world owes you a living; the world owes 
you nothing—it was here first. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





O’Donnell Pearls on a 


Wedding Dress 


Mk. ERNest CHAPMAN, A RETIRED 

London business man, sent a 
priceless set of pearls to decorate the 
wedding dress of his niece when she 
married last month, 

The pearls are the famous O’Don- 
nell set, given by Philip II of Spain 
to Ireland’s Prince, Red Hugh 
O'Donnell, for succouring Spanish 
sailorc shipwrecked off the Donegal 
coast during the war with England. 

The bride is twenty-seven-year- 
old Margaret O’Donnell, of Aran- 
more Island, a direct descendant of 
Red Hugh, and a princess in her 
own right. She married fisherman 
Hugh Early. 

Mr. Chapman became owner of the 
pearls on the death of his wife, Mary 
O’Donnell, Margaret’s aunt. He has 
kept them in a bank vault for safety. 

Says Mr. Chapman: “They are 
beyond value, and are thousands of 
years old from an oyster genus now 
extinct. They are the only pearls of 
their kind in the world.” 


—Sunday Express. 


Novelist at Seventeen 


T AN AGE WHEN MOST AUTHORS ARE 
studying the typewriter catalogues, 
Catherine Gaskin, twenty-six, is on 
the best-seller lists of the world, 
shows no sign of ever coming off 


Her latest book, Sara Dane, a rol- 
licking 180,000-word historical epic 





Age, 101 

MBs. NANCY HOUSTON is IOI. 

A resident of Clifton House, 
Belfast, she is up out of bed 
every day, though, as she “ likes 
a bit of a lie on in the morn- 
ings,” she does not make her 
appearance until near lunch 
time. 

—Empire News. 





about a girl sentenced to transporta- 
tion to Australia in the 18th century, 
has already sold more than 70,000 
copies. Now she is working on a 
novel set in Romney Marsh about 
the same period. 

Miss Gaskin was born in Ireland: 
“ Which is why I love to tell stories,” 
she says. Her family emigrated to 
Australia when she was small and 
still live there. 

Her first novel, This Other Eden, 
about present-day England and 
America, took a year to write. It was 
published when she was seventeen 
and still at school. 

Then she went to England. Un- 
married, she lives with her sister in 
a London fiat. 

—Everybody’s. 


Key Diplomat 
TH NEWS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
British Foreign Office used to be 














Not Afraid of Victory 

HRISTY O’CONNOR’S victory in the Penfold-Swallow tournament 

at Southport and Ainsdale was one of the most encouraging events 
in professional golf for years. For this modest young man from the 
West of Ireland has what it takes im the tournament sense. 

His golf, like that of most Irishmen, is aggressive. He always 
attacks the hole, even when in a winning position and clearly is not 
afraid of victory. He hits the ball hard and far enough for any course. 
Some of his long tron play was as fine as one could hope to see. 
Time and again he was hitting the centre of those tightly guarded 
greens in a firm cross wind. 

O’Connor is not a stylish player, but his wide, powerful swing has 
an easy rhythm. Its most noticeable feature is the big lateral body 
movement into the shot, but he is more orthodox than many of his 











countrymen. 


He represents something the professional circus needs—strength, 
determination, coolness and courage. A Ryder Cup team without him 


would be absurd. 


—Golfing. 





a place in which no real diplomatist 
would care to be found, Nowadays 
its head is likely to become one of 
the close confidants of the Foreign 
Secretary. 

Mr. Con O’Neill was very suc- 
cessful at the News Department. 
Now he is Britain’s envoy to Peking, 
one of the key appointments in the 
service. Though a quiet man, he is 
famous for his initiative. 

He resigned from the British 
diplomatic service over Munich; and 
then, when he was allowed back after 
the war, he resigned again because 
he had not enough to do. 

He is scholarly, original-minded, 
considerate; he should make the most 
of whatever opportunities Peking 
offers. 


—The Observer. 
Friend of the Masters 


“|F A YOUNG MAN IS BROUGHT UP IN 

his father’s business, and takes a 
Persona! interest in it right from the 
start, he’s not in such a hurry to 
beave this country,” says James Gorry, 


for thirty years a specialist in 
renovating paintings, a man who car- 
ries on the business founded by his 
father. Picture renovators are not all 
artists, although most of them start 
out that way. 

“A knowledge of drawing and 
painting is necessary,” says Mr. 
Gorry, “ but a renovator must always 
learn to subordinate his art to his 
job.” 

It must be a great temptation to 
an artist to “touch up” a little 
whilst renovating a picture. But this 
is unethical and, to a _ reputable 
renovator, unthinkable. 

“There are always artists,” says 
Mr. Gorry, “ who think they could 
improve on a Rembrandt! Picture 
owners must be protected from 
people like this.” 

—BARBARA PAGE in the Evening 
Herald. 


Folk-Song Sleuth 


N FIVE YEARS A BELFAST MAN HAS 
travelled 250,000 miles—in search 
of songs. 
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PERSONALITY 


Fifty-four-year-old James Whitley 
is a singer with a difference. He is 
trying to hand on part of Ireland’s 
heritage to posterity. He has devoted 
his life to collecting folk songs before 
they are lost for ever. 

“ Most of these are known only 
by the old folk. And when they go 
the songs, rich in history and melody, 
are dying with them,” says James. 

Although burly Jim is a fine 
singer, he cannot read music. But he 
never forgets a tune. Back in Belfast 
he writes out the words, and with a 
friend adds the music. 

“Tt’s a wonderful life,” he says. 
“TI have broadcast hundreds of times 
from the Belfast station. I have more 
than sixty folk songs, and I am ever 
on the look-out for more.” 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


Physicist Prior 
"TENS IS A DELIGHTFUL WELSH SEA- 
side resort with Caldy island off- 
shore. The. Cistercian monks have a 
monastery here. On Caldy I heard an 
Irish stonemason, Pat Connolly from 
Mullingar, teach islanders The Walls 
of Limerick and The Siege of Ennis. 
He always carried a flute in his back 
pocket, and without the drop of a 
hat would take the floor for a jig or 
a reel. 

Caldy is famous for its lavender 
bushes. Add this raw material to 
the talents of a prior with long 
scientific training, and the result is 
something exotic in the cosmetic 
world: lavender perfume, “ made by 
the monks of Caldy.” The Prior is 
Dom Eugene Boylan, who left 
Roscrea last year to take charge of 
the Caldy community. 

But for his vocation to this silent 
Order, Dom Eugene might be mak- 
ing atom bombs instead of perfume. 
Before he entered the monastery he 
had been a Jecturer in physics in 
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Successful No-Man 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY spends 

most of his time at the White 
House saying “No.” He says 
“No” verbally; he says it in 
stacks of letters, and he has five 
assistants to help him say it over 
the ’phone. 

He’s the President’s appoint- 
ments secretary, and everybody 
who wants to see Eisenhower, 
including members of the 
Cabinet, must pass through Ber- 
nard. It’s “ Yes” only to one in 
every fifty. 

To be a successful “ No-man 
you’ve got to be as tactful as an 
undertaker at a wedding. 

“My job is not to make 
enemies,” says Bernard. “ You 
can’t send anybody away mad.” 

He relaxes by taking a hot 
bath before lunch in the White 
House swimming pool, and then 
for the rest of the day he’s out 
of hot water. 


» 


—Irish Press. 





University College, Dublin, and 
worked in Vienna on nuclear fission. 
—LIAM ROBINSON in the Sunday 
Express. 


Jesuit Inventor 


HEN Mr. LENNOX BoyD, BRITISH 
Colonial Secretary, paid an official 
visit to Hong Kong, he called to the 
Aberdeen Fish Market to see the 
fish-drying plant designed by Father 
Jeremiah P. McCarthy, S.J. 
Father McCarthy, of County Cork, 
has been attached to the Irish Jesuit 
Mission in Hong Kong since 1939. 
He studied at Oxford University, 
taking the M.Sc. degree in Chemistry 
and Crystallography. He taught 
theology at the Reginal Seminary, 
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Hong Kong, before the war and dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation until 
1942, when he went to the Portu- 
guese colony of Macao to teach in 
a temporary war-time school. 

While in that city his skill as a 
chemist was much sought after 
by the municipal authorities. When 
diesel oil for the lighting plant of the 
city ran short, he devised various 
mixtures of vegetable and fuel oils, 
which were successfully substituted. 
He also produced a preparation from 
fuel oil for official cars and trucks. 

On returning to Hong Kong after 
the war he interested himself in 
fertiliser problems on behalf of 
Chinese market gardeners and later 
developed the fish-curing plant to 
help the large numbers of fishing folk 
who live on junks around the coast. 

—Evening Mail. 


Jack Fights On 


NE OF THE LAST SURVIVORS OF 

bare-fist boxing .days, seventy- 
eight-years-old Jack McCarthy, has 
been lying ill on a pile of old hop- 
sacks in a barn at Fromes Hill, 
Herefordshire. 

At the turn of the century, bantam- 
weight McCarthy was earning thou- 
sands of pounds in bets for his 
gentlemen backers; but he never got 
more than §0/- for a fight-to-the- 
finish bout. 

Now the game little man, who 
fought giants like Pedlar Palmer and 
Peter Jackson and toured Australia 


— tye 
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are all plastic. 


and America, is ending his days in 
poverty. Neither he nor his seventy- 
two-year-old wife will accept charity. 

“ Best fighter of my day? Jim Cor- 
bett,” says Jack. “ Wonderful boxer 
and perfect gentleman. But don’t let 
’em tell you the old-timers could 
lick today’s boxers easily. I still 


follow the game, and there are 
youngsters today every bit as good.” 

—Daily Herald. 
Key to Fame 


T TWENTY-NINE, Maurice WALSH 

married a Scottish Highlands 
girl; and he continued his duties as 
an Excise officer until 1922, when he 
volunteered his services to the Irish 
Free State civil service. 

During the years in Scotland the 
novelist had been quiescent. But, 
back in Dublin, a restlessness started 
again the urge to “get it down on 
paper”. This was when the born 
writer’s habit of observation proved 
itself. In his rooms in Leinster 
Square, Rathmines, Mr. Walsh 
fretted at the restrictions which the 
“Troubles ” imposed. 

So between November and March 
he wrote, in his spare time, a book 
in which he ‘attempted to recapture 
his life in Scotland. The book lay 
around for a while, then failed to win 
a £500 prize for a first novel. But 
later another publisher came along, 
and The Key Above the Door has 
since sold over 250,000 copies. 

—Irish Times. 





a furious wife whose dishes 


NEVER practise hes sm preach. If you’re going to practise 


it, why preach it 


—MENCIUS. 
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This Dublin man told them the noble lord was well, and he 
left the room knowing the job was his . . . 


Al?’s Not Always Well 
with Belfast Radio 


JOHN IRWIN 


LAYWRIGHT Denis Johnston sug- 
}P gested that I join him at Belfast 

as a radio producer. My igno- 
rance of radio would not, he told 
me, cause the B.B.C. any anxiety 
about employing me as long as they 
thought I was “the right type”. 

I had known Denis for years, liked 
him and admired him, and knew I 
would enjoy working with him if I 
got the job. 

The B.B.C. replied to my formal 
application with an invitation t2 
attend an Appointments Board. On 
arrival at Broadcasting House, 
London, I was asked to wait in a 
large room with a number of other 
candidates, and when my turn came 
I found myself facing seven dim 
figures who attempted to relieve the 
atmosphere by asking irrelevant 
questions in an embarrassing boyish 
fashion. 


NE of them said: “Perhaps you 

ought to know that according to 
the terms of the B.B.C.’s charter it is 
necessary for a Civil Service Com- 
Missioner to attend appointment 
boards. I am that Commissioner.” 
The dialogue was all as racy as that, 
and it was soon apparent that the 
board found me about as interesting 
as I found them. 





Per Ardua Ad Astor 


FELL completely for Lady 
Astor’s considerable cliiurm and 
vitahty. When I] was antrocuced 
to her she wheeled rowng in her 
chair and fixed me with ker pene- 
trating light-blue eyes. 

“You Irish?” 

“Yes, Lady Astor.” 

“ Humph,” and with ili-feigned 
disgust she wheeled beck agan. 

Early in life I tearm “ the 
bigger they are the harder you 
have to hit them.” 

“Lady Astor, are you from 
Virginia?” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Isn't that the State where ali 
women chew tobacco?” 

She sprang to her feet and 
said: “I am either gotng to slap 
you or love you.” There ws a 
pause, which I imagine she en- 
goyed as much as I did mot. 
“Come and sit beside me,” and 
that was that. 

—JOHN Irwin. 





Finally the Chairman _ said: 
“Where can we find you if we want 
you, Mr. Irwm?” As an actor I 
recognised this as the B.B.C. version 
of the agent’s negative phrase: 
“We'll let you know.” 


Condensed from My Time Is My Own (London: Max Parrish. 8/6) 
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“I’m staying at Lingsly Castle,” I 
said. 

“But isn’t that Lord -——’s 
home?” asked one, and the Chair- 
man said: “I was there myself last 
month. How is Bob, and has Poppet 
returned from Mexico yet?” 

I told him that Bob was very well 
and that we expected to see Poppet 
in a day or two. I left the room 
knowing the job was mine. Next day, 
I got a telegram from the B.B.C. con- 
gratulating me on being appointed as 
Producer Belfast. 


| ARRIVED at the B.B.C. Headquar- 

ters in Linen Hall Street to take up 
my appointment at half-past nine on 
a Monday morning. I discovered that 
I had an office and a secretary and 
not the least idea what I was sup- 
posed to do with either. 

I sat for about half an hour, sneak- 
ing occasional glances at the morning 
paper, apprehensive lest someone 
should bound into the room to find 
me wasting my employers’ time. 

The telephone rang and a voice 
said: “Mr. Sutthery will see you 
now.” They did not tell me who Mr. 
Sutthery was or where I could find 
him. I found my way to the hall and 
asked the commissionaire to take me 
to Mr. Sutthery. I learnt as we 
walked through the corridors that 
Mr. Sutthery was the Programme 
Director, my boss and “all right 
except when he is in one of his 
moods.” 


] KNOCKED on his door and entered, 

to find him sitting behind a glass- 
topped desk, and behind both a huge 
black loudspeaker from which an 
Irish air on a fiddle was pouring out 
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too loud for comfort. He had his 
hands over his face and sat in an 
attitude of rapt attention. 


[ stoop silent for three or four 

minutes until the music stopped 
and an announcer said: “ That is the 
end of the morning concert by 
the Northern Ireland Orchestra.” 
Sutthery dropped his hands to reveal 
a drawn, intense face with a monocle 
in one eye. He switched off the 
speaker and began. 

“Trwin?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The Northern Ireland Parliament 
opens today at Stormont. There is a 
ceremonial parade to welcome the 
Governor, who arrives at noon. The 
King’s Speech is read at three. We 
will want a description of the 
scene as the Governor arrives, a 
précis of the King’s Speech and 
comment on the ensuing debate. 
The whole to take four minutes 
and you will be on the air at 
7.21. It is now ten, so you have 
plenty of time to get there. As you 
will represent the B.B.C. you will, of 
course, go in cut-away coat and top 
hat. Is that all quite clear?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” and I 
found myself outside the door with 
nothing to worry about except where 
to get a car, a cut-away coat and a 
top hat. And even supposing I could 
find my way to Stormont, how on 
earth did one begin to write a report? 
And, having written it, how did you 
know whether it would take four or 
forty minutes to read at a micro- 
phone? 


| SPENT a great deal of time groping 
my way back to my office, where I 
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““Will You Marry Me ?” 


WENT to see the play, Spring Meeting, and afterwards went round 

to meet my old friend, Arthur Sinclair, who introduced me to the 
leading lady, Zena Dare. Belfast was celebrating “ Milk Week” at 
the time, and the B.B.C. chose to reccgnise this by having me inter- 
view Miss Dare on this unlikely subject at the microphone. I don’t 
know what it did for the farmers, but it gave us a lovely giggle, 
which we continued through luncheon, where I met the very .pretty 
ingénue of the company, Philippa Stanley-Clarke. 

Next week, when the company had gone to continue their tour in 
Liverpool, I found this girl’s face coming into my mind more fre- 
quently than was comfortable. I was too busy for such distraction 
and so sent a telegram: “Will you marry me?” When I got her 
reply, “ Yes, please”, I was able to concentrate on my work again. 

We were married on the following first of Fanuary (1940), giving 
me no excuse to forget any one of our fifteen anniversaries to date. 
Eighteen months later our son Jonathan was clever enough to be 
born on Midsummer’s Day, thus making his birthday present equally 
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secure. 


—Joun IRWIN. 





told my secretary that I wanted a 
car. When it arrived I instructed the 
driver to take me to the home of a 
District Inspector of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary whom I had known 
some years before. 

He was out, but his wife was quite 
ready to search for his morning coat. 
The trousers were four inches too 
short and the sleeves six inches too 
long. 

The topper caused us great anxiety 
until we finally discovered it in a loft 
over the garage. We brushed off most 
of the mildew and then polished the 
whole thing with boot polish. 

I borrowed one of her daughter’s 
exercise books, and wearing nothing 
of my own except my shoes I arrived 
at Stormont at ten minutes to twelve 
smelling of moth-balls and boot 
black. 

Some seven hours later I stag- 
gered into the studio as an announcer 


was saying: “And now here is an 
eyewitness account of today’s opening 
of Parliament, by John Irwin.” 

He glared angrily at me for having 
made such a last-minute entrance 
and left me alone in the airless little 
room with red lights, a table and a 
microphone. From my _ crumpled 
notes, well covered, as was my shirt, 
in boot-black, I did the best I could 
and managed to close on time. 

When I came out of the studio. J 
met Mr. Sutthery, who said: “ That 
was all right.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I replied. “Is 
there anything else. 

“Not for the moment, thank you,” 
he replied, and I went home to my 
digs. 


SUTTHERY gave me my head, and I 

responded in full measure. The 
policy paid handsome dividends all 
round. People now listened to the 
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Belfast station not only in Northern 
Ireland, but, as the mail showed me, 
we were capturing large audiences in 
Southern Ireland, Scotland and the 
west coast of England. 

This was something new and it 
made the B.B.C. happy. It made 
Sutthery happy, too, and I was happy 
as a man ¢an be when he is utterly 
absorbed in his work for fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day. 

When 1939 dawned I had been on 
the staff for one year. I had written 
and produced Ulster Weekly, The 
Week-end Out of Doors and The 
Winter Evening as regular and popu- 
lar series. I was News Editor, and in 
addition to preparing the local news 
bulletins I was expected to be there 
if anything of any interest occurred 
anywhere in the Six Counties so that 
I could give an eyewitness account. 

My main concern was to find a 
vehicle for Tommy Thompson, who 
had become the radio personality, 
holding a position in the North com- 
parable to that held by Will Rogers 
in America. 

I decided on the simple formula of 
making him the landlord of a small 
inn. This allowed for the introduc- 
tion of almost any kind of item. 
Tommy wrote most of his own stuff 
for this programme, and as soon as 
we were safely launched it exceeded 
in popularity Ulster Weekly. 


[®t was a much more complicated 

show than any I had attempted be- 
fore. I was using the three main 
studios, and I had the B.B.C. club 
premises next door wired to give me 
four extra studios, all under my con- 
trol at the production panel in the 
basement. 
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On one occasion I had been away 
all day recording the sound of the 
only horse-tram in these islands. 

We had rehearsed Ulster Inn the 
day before, and although all the 
arrangements had been made I 
always toured the studios for a per- 
sonal check-up half an hour before 
air time. All was well in the studios. 
Then I went next door to continue 
my inspection. 


[? was when I opened the door of 

the topmost room, three flights of 
narrow stairs up this high converted 
warehouse, that I quivered with a 
certain sense that something was 
wrong. 

My heart sank to my _ boots 
and through them to ground-level as 
I saw the empty space where the 
piano should have stood. 

How long had I got? Eighteen 
minutes. Telephone. 

“Any manual staff on duty?” 

“ All gone home.” 

“ Quick, look up the piano firms in 
the Classified Directory, give me half 
the numbers and ring the other half 
yourself. ‘Fhe moment you get a 
reply, give it to me.” 

We got no reply. I now had twelve 
minutes. Who has men who carry 
heavy weights after normal closing 
hours? Don’t panic—the answer will 
come ... undertakers! 


WE tried six each, but none could 
supply men within the nine 
minutes I had left. 

“ Maureen,” I said to our switch- 
board operator, “give me an open 
line. I want to call a number direct 
myself.” When I got through to the 
exchange I said: “Police, quick.” 
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When the police answered I said: 
“B.B.C. here. Emergency. Come at 
once,” and put the telephone down. 
I ran down to the front hall and in 
no time at all the door was slammed 
open by a sergeant followed by six 
sweating and heavy constables, all 
with drawn revolvers. 

“What is this emergency?” barked 
the sergeant. 

I told him. I have read in scripts 
of characters going purple in the face. 
This was the first time I had really 
seen it happen. More frightening was 
the slow ebbing of this colour to a 
grey-white as he weakly gasped: 
“Are you out of your senses?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am in an 
emergency and had no hope other 
than the R.U.C.” 


sergeant now had his breath 

back and he said: “ Well, if you 

aren’t the cool wee so-and-so. Where 
is this piano?” 

By brute force they lugged that 

piano down two flights, across a road 


and up three more. It was there in 
time. y 

Next morning I was apprehensive 
in case the Iaspector-General of 
Police had telephoned a violent pro- 
test to the Regional Director, who 
would quite rightly give me socks. 
When nothing had happened by 
10.30 a.m. I thought I’d better send 
up a balloon. I called on the Regional 
Executive. He was a warm-hearted 
Scotsman called Willy Mair. 

“I’m awfully sorry about the 
piano, John. I remembered on the 
fourth tee and it spoilt my game of 
golf. I heard the show and was 
greatly relieved to hear the music.” 

“That’s all right, Willy,” I said, 
and slipped across an expenses chit 
for £1 9s. 4d. to Guinness stout for 
seven policemen. Willy studied this 
document with slow Scottish de- 
liberation; then he signed it and 
said: “The piano firms charge 
forty-five shillings. Do you think we 
could always get the police to move 
our pianos?” 


ee 


A PHILOSOPHER brought a girl to a magic well and told her 
that she could have whatever she wished for. 
“I wish for the perfect man,” she said. 
Up from the waters rose a man of noble aspect, perfect 
in form and feature. The girl gazed at him in rapture. 
After a moment she whispered to the philosopher: “ Why 


Wish-Craft! 


does he not look at me?” 


And the philosopher answered quietly: “He is looking 


for the perfect woman.” 


—Emy MacApam in The Standard. 


there was the financier who took up music but 
couldn’t decide which of his three chims to rest the 


—Dublin Opinion. 




















Woman with 
an Axe 


HE stories one could tell of 
Mother Kevin are almost 
limitless. 

I saw this remarkable little Irish- 
woman when I was in Africa. 
Almost my last glimpse of her was 
as she climbed up into a jeep beside 
one of her nuns. 

Together they set off, just as night 
was about to fall, on a safari which 
was to take take them through some 
eighty miles of dense bush and forest 
in which were leopards, white rhino- 
ceros, buffalo and other big game. 
And, of course, snakes. 

At that time she was seventy-eight 
years of age. I had spent part of that 
memorable day at the mother house 
of the congregation of African nuns 
which she started years ago, talking 
to postulants and novices drawn from 
more than a score of tribes. Among 
them were handsome Bugandu girls 
from Uganda and Kikuyus from 
Kenya. 

Even the site of the mother house 
had its story. When Mother Kevin 
first acquired it, a great tree 
which had for years been the centre 
of a devil worship cult stood just 
where she wanted to build her 
convent. 

She tried to persuade the local 
tribesmen to fell it for her but they 
refused, believing that evil spirits 
would wreak appalling vengeance on 
any who harmed it. 80 Mother Kevin 
herself took an axe and started to 
hack away at the trunk. 

The Africans stood petrified with 
fear; then, seeing that no awful con- 








NATIVE of County Wicklow, 
Mother Kevin is believed 
to be the first nun to practise P 
midwifery. She started her 
maternity training school for 
African girls in Uganda in 1921. 











sequences followed, shamefacedly but 
still with misgiving, joined in the 
work. So ended not only a tree, but 
an evil cult as well. 

Her action may not sound spec- 
tacularly brave as you read of it in 
the atmosphere of an Irish home. It 
takes on a very different significance 
against the backgfound of the African 
bush where the presence of evil is 
very real. 

Earlier in the day on which I saw 
Mother Kevin setting out on her 
night journey I had gone with 
Bishop Billington of Kampala to one 
of the great leper camps run by the 
Franciscan Missionary Sisters of } 
Africa (Mother Kevin’s congregation) 
in which two nuns tended the needs 
of 1,000 lepers. 

There are tens of thousands of 
needy and afflicted men, women and 
children who long ago put Mother 
Kevin’s name into the private 
honours lists they treasure in their 
hearts. 

At the Franciscan Sisters’ convent 
in Dundalk I talked to novices who 
were preparing for the same work in 
Africa. 

Most were rosy-cheeked young 
girls from Irish villages. All were 
eager to hear from me of the places 
and people among whom their lives 
were to be lived. They are the 
guarantee that Mother Kevin’s work 
will go on. . 

—Doveias Hype in the Catholic 
Herald. 
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Has M. Dior a working agreement with madness ? 


The Man Who Changed 


Your 
RICHARD 


HRISTIAN Dior sat in his bath. 

His aide and companion, 

Madame Raymonde, had left 
coffee, paper and pencils at hand. 
The time was Io a.m. 

When Madame returned four 
hours later the Great Dictator of 
High Fashion was wrinkled up like 
a prune. He was still in the bath. 
Some 100 sketches littered the floor. 

And in those sketches lay the 
secret of a’ business that last year 
brought in £5,000,000 gross, and has 
changed the outlook and outline of 
women all over the world. 

Monsieur Christian Dior, the stout 
and _startled-looking Grand Vizier 
of the Paris dressmakers, is the main 
reason most women look the way 
they do today. 

Despite that fact, he is a good 
man. He does not swear, smoke, 
exercise, gossip cruelly or indulge in 
exotic public behaviour. 

He is so kind to animals and birds 
that he was unable to kill a goose 
given him for a Christmas dinner 
eight years ago. And so he has it 


still honking round his country 
place. 
The greatest of all M. Dior’s 


virtues, of course, is his burning 
desire to make all women look 
beautiful. “ My dream,” he says, “ is 


Wife 


DONOVAN 


to save them from nature.” And in 
doing so he angers thousands of 
men, and shatters the fireside har- 
mony in homes all over the world. 
For every letter of affection from 
women, he gets two or three of 
challenge or abuse from men. 

In his hushed, handsomely decora- 
ted Paris office at 30 Avenue 
Montaigne, one recent morning, 
fifty-year-old M. Dior braced him- 
self and tore open his first letter. It 
was from a lady in London. 

“You are a godsend,” she wrote. 
“You waved your wand—suddeniy 
I was young and hopeful again. I 
love you!” 

The second was from a gentleman 
in Dublin. “Stay out of Dublin, 
you so-and-so .. .” it began. M. 
Dior put that letter aside. 

The third was from a gentleman 
in Idaho. “ You have disfigured my 
wife with your genius . . . Why 
don’t I send you the remains?” 

Poor M. Dier read no further 
that morning. 


M. Dior never wanted to become 

a big businessman. Yet in eight 
years Maison Dior has grown from 
a chaste little salon (three work- 
rooms, 70 workers), into a huge 
organisation of high fashion (five 
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buildings, more than 1,000 workers). 

“We have manufacturing branches 
in Britain, the United States, South 
America, and many other places, 
and retail outlets in twenty-sevem 
regions, including Central Africa,” 
le says. 

And last year Dior designed, 
manufactured, or put his label on 
perfume, hosiery, hats, shoes, furs, 
gloves, bags, ties and other items. 

Maison Dior is a concentration of 
grey-toned, thickly carpeted, mir- 
rored and chandeliered elegance. It 
is alive with nimble, dark-eyed 
salesladées. 

Here is an evening gown for £660; 
there is a suit that would make a 
down payment on a house. Upstairs, 
trapped in his office, trying des- 
perately to keef ahead of female 
fashion desire round the world, le 
grand monsieur sits shooting out 
tensions so powerful that they can 
be felt by sensitive employees on 
the first floor. 

Twice every year, in February and 
August, when the collections they 
have struggled to create are shown, 
the tensions are released with a 
frightful twang, only to begin all 
over again. 


Az the centre, the mainspring, M. 

Dior, is always wound tighter 
than anyone. He has to think crea- 
tively, to find design ideas, usually 
in unlikely places. 

“The idea for the full skirt in my 
New Look came to me while I 
studied the heaving hipline of a 
female Paris fishmonger,” M. Dior 
says. Once he has the idea, working 
it out can be even more nerve- 
racking. 





THE IRISH DIGEST 





Another reason for M. Dior’s ten- 
sion is fashion itself. Fashion is 
basically emotion. 

“To manufacture emotion,” ex- 
plains M. Dior, “a man must have 
a working agreement with madness.” 
He apparently has such an agree- 
ment. 


ING is probably the only part 

of the dress-making process that 

gives him real pleasure. About 200 

of the best are spread among his 

twenty-five sub-production chiefs, 

who immediately start making mus- 
lin mock-ups. 

At this point M, Dior is forced 
down out of his office. He walks 
round in a smock, pointing out de- 
fects with a long Malacca stick. By 
the time work on the final creations 
is begun, showing day may be only 
a month off. 

And as his inner spring tightens 
the vibration gets into the workers. 
Not long ago when he was about to 
twang, he found clumsy stitching in 
one workroom. 

“ Pigs!” he cried, according to a 
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witness. “I am being crucified!” 

This caused an overworked junior 
little hand to knock over a dress- 
maker’s dummy. Dior moaned, as 
though he had been tapped with a 
mallet. The littke hand burst into 
tears. 


With a high-strung wail, a tall 

elegant model promptly clutched 
the roaring little one to her bosom, 
and also burst into tears. This set 
off the entire roomful of nervous 
women. 

For a moment M. Dior, the abso- 
tute dictator who yearly bends mul- 
titudes to his will, stared about him. 


both the model and the little hand 
and le grand couturier joined the 
ladies in tears. Together they rocked 
and roared. 





We work on the same principle when, on being intro- 
duced, we smile; then try to think of something amusing 


other. 


—CERVANTES. 


ALTHouGH most people would say that they work in order 
to make a lung, very many people are in fact happier 
in their working hours than they gre in the time which is 


nominally devoted te enjoyment. 
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It is one of the most difficult things in the world to be natural 





Don’t Be a Phony Tourist! 


SEAN O FAOLAIN 


ALWAYS remember with pleasure 
I. piece by Virgil, in the Eclogues, 

wherein one Meliboeus, about to 
go into exile, envies his old friend 
Tityrus who can remain at home on 
his little farm. 

It is not much of a farm—*“ bare 
stones and marsh choke every field 
with reedy mud ”—but to them such 
modest places meant home and 
fatherland. 

Whenever I used to read it I got 
the same sensation of intimacy, of 
familiarity, that I used to get when 
reading Oliver Goldsmith, 

I used to see the wet, reedy fields 
of West Limerick, its straggling 
hedges, its thatched cottages with 
their blue smoke becoming visible 
in the sunset all over the level plain, 
the willows hanging over the wan- 


dering streams, the Holy Well, 
wood-pigeons moaning in scanty 
woods. 


"THE nature of a man’s response to 
place is a_ great test of his 
humanity. We can tell at once if he 
is pumping up the emotion, faking 
it, counterfeiting passion. So, when 
I say that Virgil’s poem reminded 
me in my youth of Oliver Goldsmith, 
I was not thinking of The Traveller 
but of The Deserted Village. 
There, also, is honesty and inti- 
macy and humanity and sincerity: 
a@ poem written not in ink but in 


Condensed from the New 


tears, a rich suffusion of emotion 
rising up in a grubby room in Grub 
Street for a grubby little Irish 
village. 

It is the first thing ever written 
in English by an Irishman that 
shows true feeling for place. 
Whereas The Traveller is the work 
of a phony tourist if there ever wus 
one, all full of bogus sententiousness 
and fake moralising. 

The fact is that for some 200 
years, between about 1720 and 1920, 
there have been few travellers who 
had any real feeling for place. If 
they were not bemused by a current 
sententiousness they were bewitched 
by a fashionable sentimentality. 

They confused poetry with the 
picturesque, and of all forms of 
sentimentality the picturesque has 
been both the most insidious and 
the most persistent. 

And yet, all this word means is a 
picture-maker’s viewpoint—the view- 
point of a particular convention in 
picture-making, usually associated 
with the names of Salvator Rosa 
and Claude Lorrain, and, I regret 
to say, Italian taste. 


WE all know those sentimental pic- 

tures: the tall, graceful umbrella- 
pine on the left balancing a few 
broken columns on the _ right; 
beyond them, on the one side, a 
classical balustrade, romantically de- 
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cayed, trailing bougainvillaea, balanced 
by a reclining gypsy; and, behind 
all, a lake or blue sea with a white 
sail set ggainst a peaked mountain 
which, at worst, will turn out to be 
Vesuvius or Etna. 


Mey a rural British hotel and old- 

time rectory still preserves 
similar mottled water-colours painted 
by somebody’s great-grandaunt on 
the Grand Tour. 

It is fascinating to watch the 
Grand Tourists gradually develop- 
ing this sentimental way of softly 
seeing, worse still of softly feeling. 
There is not a trace of the senti- 
mental among travellers before 1700. 

The letters of Renaissance travel- 
lers like Isabella D’Este are almost 
wholly concerned with practical 
matters, such as people, social occa- 


sions, food, the ardours of the 
journey. 
Machiavelli’s famous description 


of country life outside Florence is 
entirely about the simple pleasures 
of the cultivated humanist, Mon- 
taigne, in Rome, talks only about 
pleasant friends, good conversations, 
fine gardens, good food. 

Addison, on the threshold of the 
18th century, is still entirely prac- 
tical. The rot sets in with Thomas 
Gray who, having been moved by a 
country churchyard, feels it his duty 
also to be moved by precipices and 
torrents; but we are in the very 
middle of the fashionable current 
when Mrs. Piozzi starts to gush 
about the “sublimity and beauty ” 
of a raging volcano, and we are 
under the full flood of sentimentality 
when Stendhal writes: “As I stood 
alone in the Colosseum listening to 
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the singing of the birds . . . I could 
not hold back my tears.” 


ONE does not believe a word these 
poseurs, say, least of all Stendhal. 
Not that I have any doubt that he 
did weep in the Colosseum. He was 
a tenderhearted man; it is one reasom 
why he is one of the greatest of 
French novelists. But he was not a 
good traveller—his Truth was in- 
finitely less credible than his fiction. 
I never respond to places like the 
Colosseum, or Pompeii, or the Roman 
Forum, or the ruins of Ostia 
or Agrigento, unless my imagination, 
or some learned and sensitive friend, 
can first people them for me as they 
were when they were alive. 
Indeed, the only time I am certain 
that I am getting the true feel of 
Rome itself is when I am, let us 
Say, sitting chatting with some friend 
in the Pincio Gardens, watching the 
lovers and the children and the 
idlers stroll by; or lunching after on 
the terrace of the Villa Valadier 
overlooking Rome’s level plain of 
roofs, and towers and domes, see- 
ing it all as one close weave of 
present and past, one unity in which 
the old Rome is not something 
secluded or insulated from the new 
but a continuing and creative power 
that held, and foretold, and com- 
pelled the lovers, the children and 
the idlers, and the Frascati shining 
on my table, and even me privileged 
to share one exquisite moment of its 
unbroken continuum. 


S is why I distrust travellers 
who dislike change, and clamour 
for the preservation of things as 
they were when they first saw them. 
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I distrust their life-sense. I feel they 
are interested less in men than in 
monuments. 

Carcassonne has been “ preserved ” 
stone by stone with loving devotion; 
it is literally stone-dead, Bruges is a 
stuffed bird. Weimar may be found 
touching by moonlight; it does not 
survive the busy human morning. 

But Ravenna, where only the 
mosaics are tender, is palpitat- 
ing with the happy come-and-go 
of present life. That splendidly 
neglected town of Aigue-Mortes, 
south of Nimes, is attractive not for 
its age but as a pleasant oasis of 
present-day Provencal life. 


WHERE past and present mingle like 

this, enriching one another, in- 
forming one another, we have the 
best of both worlds. Paris and Rome 
are the royal examples. 

One can, to be sure, be sentimen- 
tal in Paris, go about taking photo- 
graphs of “ picturesque bits ”; but 
not for long. In Rome even Stendhal 
occasionally came to the surface; 
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as when, unguardedly, forgetting 
fashion, he admitted that the ideal 
time to appraise the Colosseum is 
“after midnight, with an attractive 
woman.” 


JT is one of the most difficult things 

in the world to be natural. There 
is always some fashionable way of 
seeing and feeling. The modern 
fashion is the Social Conscience, 
which is infinitely more boring than 
the Sentimental Eye. 

The number of young Americans I 
have talked to in Europe who see 
nothing at all but statistics, under- 
employment, bad finance, political 
chaos, moral turpitude, under-pro- 
duction and the devil knows what 
other social abstraction! 

The only possible thing to say to 
these sad young people is that the 
best way to see any city at all is 
“after midnight, with an attrac- 
tive young woman ”—and then, by 
Heaven, I swear they would sit in 
the Colosseum reading a Senate 
report by the light of the moon. 





THUR has become a cook, it seems, and has a favourite 
recipe: Take a good piece of beef for roasting, pour 
over it a quart of Irish whiskey, then a bottle of Vermouth 
for flavouring, roast for two hours, and remove from the 


even. 


“The roast may not be any good,” said Arthur, “ but 


oh, baby, what gravy!” 


—CapTaAIn Harry C. Burcuer, My Three Years 


With Eisenhower. 





ELAX. Don’t worry about the job you don’t like. Someone 


else will soon have it. 
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These cunning animals would cause hunger and famine if 
allowed to go unchecked 


War on the Baboons 


GUY MULDOON 


Africa have little conception of 
the damage that baboons cause 
in cultivated fields and gardens. 

In Nyasaland these creatures de- 
stroy thousands of pounds’ worth of 
food annually. 

Villagers and baboons are in a state 
of war from one planting to the 
next. No matter how many baboons 
are killed or driven out of a 
locality, unless counter-measures are 
vigorously maintained they will be 
back again in a few seasons in greater 
numbers. 


"Th nan who have never lived in 








EW men can have ever known 

the fauna of Africa better, 
loved them more and killed so 
many of them as the writer, who 
is an Agricultural Officer in 
Northern Nyasaland. 

In the course of his duties he 
has had to protect the lives and 
livelihood of the natives ef his 
area against the depredations of 
leopards, lions, elephants, buffe- 
loes, gorillas, crocodiles and other 
wild beasts which ravage crops, 
carry off cattle and kill human 
beings. 





Condensed from Leopards in the Night (London: Rupert Hart-Devis, Ltd. 16/-) 






































‘THE most ingenious method of destroying baboons to come to my 
knowledge was that employed by three of my askaris. 

When a baboon is killed, the tail 1s cut off and brought into head- 
quarters. This enables one to keep an accurate account of the number 
wiped out. Over a long period more tails were being brought in by 
a certain three of the askaris than by any of their fellows. I became 
curious and questioned them. 

They told me that they hid themselves and called out to the 
baboons to come to them, which the creatures did. 

“When they are near, we shoot,” one of the askaris explained. 

It sounded such a tall tale that I decided to go out and witness 
the procedure myself. Sure enough, the askaris, having concealed 
themselves, called out, and the baboons walked right into the trap. 

The call made by the askaris was that of a young baboon in 
distress. The imitation was so perfect that the adult baboons came 
forward to find out what it was all about. They fell for it every time. 





— 








—Guy MuLDOooN. 








Troops of from twenty to 100 are 
common. Occasionally one encounters 
troops running to 200 and even 300. 


NORMALLY they live on wild fruit, 

roots, the bark of certain trees, on 
spiders and other imsects and on 
grubs and birds’ eggs. 

At night they sleep im trees on high 
ground well away from the rivers, in 
the reeds and thickets of which the 
leopard, arch-enemy of the baboon, 
usually has its lair. 

They start on the move at dawn. 
Spreading out in half-moon for- 
mation, the troop begins the search 
for food. Stones are overturned and 
bushes carefully searched for insects. 
in a day, returning to their sleeping- 
places late in the afternoon and by a 
different route from that on which 
they started out. 

They have keen eyesight and 
hearing; they are intelligent and sus- 
picious. They quickly learn what a 
gun means, and it is not long before 
they know when they are out of dan- 
gerous range. Once at a safe distance, 





their conduct borders on the insolent. 
They brazenly expose themselves to 
view and bark defiance. 

They can distinguish between men 
and women. Should men be around, 
they will keep at a respectable d’s- 
tance or approach with extreme 
caution. But let there be women only, 
and they carry on with defiance, 


[N a concentrated campaign over 

15,000 square miles of populated 
territory in Northern Nyasaland we 
managed to destroy 13,000 baboons 
in two years. 

I had on my establishment two 
teams of askaris—ten men to each 
team—and two netting experts, who 
were augmented by men placed at 
their disposal by the local native 
authorities. 

In planning operations I divided 
an area into strips forty miles long by 
ten miles wide. These were then sub- 
divided into sections five mites by 
five. I allocated one team of askaris 
and one of the netting experts to 
each of two adjacent strips. 
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They cleared the area of baboons 
section by section. Always the net- 
ting team went into action first. 


net consisted of a number of 
sections laced together with rope. 
Each section was about fifteen yards 
wide and twelve feet high. About ten 
of these sections were used at one 
time. 
Well before dawn the netting ex- 
pert would lead his ten assistants to 
the net and see that they concealed 
themselves nearby. Accompanied by 
the head man, he would then lead all 
the men who had gathered together 
te the baboons’ sleeping-place. 

As quietly as possible the men 
would form up in a huge V 
around the trees, the open side 
of the V facing the net to which 
the baboons were to be driven. 
After assuring himself that all was 
well, the netting expert would join 
his assistants in concealment at the 
net, 


AT dawn the baboons would come 
down from their perches. On a 
signal pandemonium would break 


Doctor, Be Careful! 


loose. Looking up, the baboons would 
be startled to see a crazy, yelling mob 
rushing at them, brandishing spears 
and clubs and axes. In a panic, they 
would fly straight for the net. 

From a little way off this net 
looked no more formidable than a 
fence. And a fence to a baboon is 
something easily climbed. But there 
was a trick to this one. The lower 
four feet lay along the ground and it 
was set up loosely. As the baboons 
rushed at it trying to climb it, it col- 
lapsed on top of them. 

Had they had the presence of mind 
to run back and skirt it, they would 
have gone free. But with the yelling 
crowd now closer, all they knew was 
to go forward. The more they 
struggled the more they were 
entangled. 

The netting expert and his assis- 
tants would now rush out of hiding. 
In their hands they would have knob- 
kerries and other weapons. The mob 
that chased the baboons from their 
sleeping-places would close in. All 
escape routes would be sealed off. 
And in a little while all would be 
over. 


ARE you afraid of getting lung cancer because you smoke? 
Or are you afraid of dying too young because you're 


overweight? 


Dr. Henry W. Brosin says that physicians should be 
extremely cautious about weight-reducing programmes for 


patients in middle life. 


“ Many of them are hardworking men and women who 
receive relatively little satisfaction from their families or 
their jobs, These persons may be successful and important 
in their work but use intakes of various kinds to give them 


pleasure. 


“Tf one takes away smoking, food, and alcohol from 
such a delicately balanced person, one has the obligation 


. 


to put something constructive in its place.” 
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In Apple-Pie Disorder 
[" was almost dawn when we sighted 

the harbour of San Francisco. 
There on the air-strip was big Irish 
Larry Murphy, of Trans-World Air- 
lines, waiting to give me an express 
tour of the city. By his side was a 
small Chinaman. 

“This is Sam Gon Mue,” Larry 
said. “He used to be in _ the 
F.B.I. He knows everything about 
California.” 

Sam told me of his experience in 
fighting the Hollywood narcotic 
menace. 

“T had a wire-haired terrier called 
Mickey.” he said in the broad Ameri- 
cam accent which came incongruously 
from his small Oriental figure, like a 
Pekingese giving an Alsatian’s bark. 
“ My son trained him to sit up and 
beg and wave his paws in the air 
whenever he smelt marihuana or 
opium. I might be wrong, but 
Mickey never was. Between us we 
feund 500,000 dollars’ worth of 
dope.” 

“ You’ve got to be smart in your 
job,” I said. 

Sam nodded. “And _ education 
doesn’t always pay. I was training a 
recruit who was a college graduate 
and law student. I didn’t think much 
of him, but told him to follow a fel- 
low into a café. 

“*What do I do then?’ this dope 
asked. 

“I didn’t know what to say,” Sam 


went on. “ You can teach a man his 
job, but you can’t do it for him. 

“*Oh, order apple pic,’” I said. 
Then I sat back outside to await de- 
velopments, half expecting this chap 
to come out with a slug because he 
wasn’t cute enough to hide up that he 
was a cop, if only a recruit. In five 
minutes there he was on the side- 
walk again. 

“Well?” I asked. He looked so 
sorry for himself I thought they’d 
pulled a fast one on him, but all he 
said was: ‘They ain’t got no apple 
pie.’ » 

—PertTer Duncan, In Holly- 
wood Tonight. 


The Circular Cavalry 
PARNELL spoke at a Land League 
meeting in Roscommon. The one 
thing that [I distinctly remember 
about it was the apparently immense 





A sculptor in Clare told me of 

his failure to persuade the 
youthful Widow Lynam to put 
up a monument to her departed 
husband. 

“Yerra, Mr. Johnson,” she 
said, “ what's the good of putting 
up a@ monument to Martin’s 
memory? He hadn’t memory 
enough to remember where he 
left his hat while he was eating 
his dinner.” 

—SEAMUS FENTON, It All 
Happened. 
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number of farmers’ horses (popularly 
known as the Land League Cavalry) 
which, ridden by their owners, came 
into the town. 

The procession, which I watched 
from my hotel window, seemed to be 
endless, but soon I discovered the 
secret. 

The town is so constructed that the 
horses, although seemingly always 
going in one direction, could pass 
the same spot again and again. And 
unless you happened to detect the 
same horse passing more than once, 
you would come to the conclusion 
that the procession was a very large 
one—perhaps ten times as large as 
it was in reality. 

—ANDREW DuNLOopP, Fifty Years 
of Irish Fournalism (1911). 


Birds of a Feather 


FPtLp-Marsuat Lorp STRATHNEARN 

was Commander of the British 
Forces in Ireland during the Fenian 
troubles. 

In his old age Strathnearn used 
frequently to fall asleep for a few 
seconds. Suddenly waking up, he 
would be unaware that an interval 
had occurred, and would resume the 
conversation at the point where he 
had fallen asleep. 

On one occasion, at a dinner party, 
the conversation had been on the 
subject of Cochin China hens when 
he fell asleep. When he woke up, it 
had been changed to the subject of a 
family of high-born ladies famed for 
their beauty. 

The old Field-Marshal joined in 
saying: “The strange thing about 
every one of them is that she is 
— down the leg to the very 
eet.” 
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By Yon Bonny Banks 


. ALEXANDER, the Protestant 

Bishop of Derry was directed 
by his doctor to take a walk 
every morning before breakfast, 
and he usually walked along the 
bank of the Foyle. 

He found he was regularly 
meeting a rotund little man, who 

7 'y been advised to 
take similar exercise. He always 
saluted the bishop, but seemed 
too shy to enter into any con- 
versation with him in reply to 
his good morning. 

At last he braced himself and 
said: “ Me lord, doesn’t it bate 
- to know where the tide goes 
vill.” 

—Sm Joun Ross, Pilgrim 
Scrip. 











Brian’s Skulduggery 


[RISH-BORN Brian G. Hughes, a 
wealthy paper-box manufacturer in 
Manhattan, enjoyed spending his 
money on practical jokes. 
Hughes once bought a handsome 
alley cat from a boy for ten cents. 
Some time later, when it was en- 
tered in che New York annual cat 
show, the animal was described as 
the last of the famous Dublin Brindle 
breed and bore the name Nicodemus, 
by Broomstick out of Dustpan by 
Sweeper. Nicodemus won first prize 
and was competing in the same show 
a year later when the secret got out. 
Hughes’s skulduggery occupied 
more of his time than business mat- 
ters. He would turn up, for example, 
in a barroom on a rainy day, have a 
drink or two. and leave his expensive 
umbrella hanging on the bar. * 
Then he’d retire to a corner and 




















ON WITH THE MOTLEY 


watch the eventual, inevitable theft. 
It delighted him to foliow the culprit 
to the street where, on being opened, 
the umbrella discharged posters and 
banners proclaiming: “This Um- 
brella Stolen from Brian G. Hughes.” 

He distributed tickets for banquets 
that were never held. One night he 
left a kit of burglar tools and a half- 
dozen empty picture frames lying on 
the steps of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The next morning 
the museum was in tumult as guards 
and directors raced up and down the 
corridors, trying to determine which 
masterpieces had been stolen. 

Hughes may have invented a type 
of joke practised later by certain 
Broadway characters—the creation of 
a traffic snarl. During the rush hour 
he’d board a streetcar, making cer- 
tain that he was in the front of the 
crowd trying to get on. Then he’d 
pretend to be a deaf mute. Slowly 
he’d write a note for the conductor, 
saying: “Does this car go to 
Yonkers?” ° 

The line back of Hughes would 
begin clamouring, but he’d continue 
to block the door while the canductor 
wrote on the paper that this car did 
not go to Yonkers. 

Hughes would then write: “Where 
can I get a car that goes to Yonkers?” 
By this time the traffic would be 
backing up behind the car and the 
honking of horns would add to the 
general din. 

The conductor, grown frantic over 
all the noise and confusion, neverthe- 
less would be compelled to treat this 
handicapped man in a kindly man- 
ner. He would carefully write out 
directions for getting a car that goes 
to Yonkers. 











Drive Like Fury! 

Proressor HUXLEY was to 

speak at an important meet- 
ing in Dublin. But the boat was 
late, the train was late, and the 
Professor, in some agitation, 
rushed up to a cab and cried to 
the driver: “I’m in a desperate 
hurry. Drive like fury!” 

Off they went, round and 
round the Dublin streets at 
break-neck speed. After some 
considerable time, the scientist 
put his head out of the window 
and exclaimed _ impatiently: 
“What's the matter, cabby? 
Surely we should be there by 
now !” 

“ Sure, sir,” replied the cab- 
man, “ you told me to drive like 
fury. . . . But where is i, now, 
you want to go?” 

—The Psychologist. 











Hughes would then take the paper 
and slowly put on his glasses and 
read it over several times. Then he 
would take off the glasses, put them 
in their case, put the case in his poc- 
ket, look the conductor squarely in 
the face and say in a normal tone of 
voice: “That’s funny. A fellow on 
the street told me that this car goes 
to Yonkers.” 

—H. ALLen SmitH, The Com- 
pleat Practical Foker. 


‘*From the Ferocious 
O’Flahertys .. .”’ 
y name is Patrick Finnegan 
O’Flaherty, and I’m telling the 
truth here today as sure as the good 
Lord taught worms to wriggle. 
We were fighting the heathen on 
Bataan. The Japs were slithering 
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in the brush all around us— 
but the captain gave us the com- 
mand not to fire, no matter what, 
until we received orders. So we 
waited. But every mother’s son of us 
had a bead on some Jap, all ready to 
give him hell. Closer and closer they 
came, Soon we could see the rice in 
their teeth. Still no order to fire. 
Then, all of a sudden came the 
awaited Voice—the voice of the Gen- 
eral himself, General MacArthur. 
“Patrick Finnegan O’Flaherty!” 
says the General. “Are you here?” 
“Sure I am,” shouts I. 
“ All right then,” says the General 
—"* let the battle begin.” 
—Ser. Bui Davipson, Tall Tales 
Told in the U.S. Services. 


Miss Print Meets Mr. Bull 
‘The Times made a bad mistake in 

publishing a tit-bit of news from 
Australia. When Sir Arthur Kennedy 
was Governor of Queensland, it re- 
ported that his wife “ had given birth 
to twins—the elder being a son ”. The 
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difficulty was that Sir Arthur hap- 
pened to be then unmarried. The 
cablegram had run: “Twins, first 
son”, instead of “ Turns first sod ”— 
referring to the making of a railway. 

During my experience in the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons 
“bulls” were common in West- 
minster. An eloquent member, talk- 
ing about a “ derelict farm”, said the 
“only animals on it were the sea 
gulls that fly over it”, and that the 
system of Government was “ so ante- 
diluvian as to be worthy of the 
middle ages”. 

A persistent member implored the 
House “not to take that white ele- 
phant under your wing”; and another, 
who was talking against the War 
Office administration, described it as 
“ absolutely iron-bound in red tape”. 

An Ulster member observed that 
“ half the lies which the Irish Nation- 
alist leaders tell the people are not 
true ”. 

—J. B. Hatt, Random Records 


of a Reporter. 


a, oe 


Men of Conviction 


Prison VisrTor (to convict making mail-bags): “Ah! 


sewing!” 
Convict: “No, reaping.” 


"THEN there was the prison governor who was fired for 
getting too friendly with the prisoners: he began calling 
them by their first two numbers. 


—Dan HEALY. 


NEVmm ask a man how he made his first million. 


—DouGLas WoopruFr. 
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The Collins Company supplies four million machetes a 
outh America 


The Knife of Friendship 


SAMUEL SILVERSTEIN 


FEW years ago a man came into 

the office of the Collins Com- 

pany in Collinsville, Connecti- 
cut, and asked for the president. He 
had come all the way from his native 
Peru, on the advice of the Collins 
representative there, to seek medical 
treatment at the Mayo Clinic. 

The company president listened 
graciously. Then the Peruvian drew 
two small bags of gold from the folds 
of his shirt and placed them on the 
president’s desk. 

“Please keep,” he said. “In case 
I die, you pay my bills.” 

The executive shook his head. 
“ But there are banks that can handle 
this for you.” He reached for the 
telephone and was about to call, but 
the Peruvian said, “ No, no. I don’t 
know your banks. I know the Collins 
Company.” 


To the Collins management, this 

was another manifestation of the 
reputation for integrity that this 
company has built up over the years 
in its trade relations with Latin- 
American countries. 

The Peruvian learned about 
Collins and trusted the company 
because of its product, the machete, 
which is exported to every country 
in Central and South America. 

Natives of tropical countries use 
the machetes to fight back the jungle, 


Condensed from the American Mercury 








mative purchaser 

gives the machete 

the acid test before he 
pays his money. 

First, the native 
places the machete 
across his finger to 
test its balance. Next 
he snaps the blade 
and listens to the ring. 
He breathes on the 
polished blade: the 
vapour must disappear 
within a certain length 
of time. He swings the machete 
in downward arcs and listens to 
see if it rings with the right 
note. He steps on the tip of the 
blade, grabs the handle and tries 
to bend the steel upward. 

Only then, if satisfied, will he 
place his money. 





build homes, fashion boats, make 
shoes, and lop off the raw material 
for hats; machetes furnish protection 
against snakes, provide a quick, clean 
shave, and are used for slaughtering 
cattle. 

Natives come to the nearest post 
and ask for “ un Collins”. And those 
who cannot pronounce the English 
word bend an arm and clench the 
fist to imitate the trade mark. 
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JN 1826 the company was organised 

to manufacture axes. Sam Collins, 
the founder, looked up from his desk 
one day to see a Yankee Clipper 
captain with a crude wooden knife 
in his hand. 

“Can you make one of these in 
steel?” the captain asked. 

Collins took the knife and looked 
at it, as the captain explained: “A 
native of South America gave me 
this wooden knife on my last trip 
out. He likes your axe so much he 
asked if you could make him one of 
these knives in steel.” 

Of course Collins said he’d try. 
And that is how his company started 
manufacturing the machete, that long 
steel knife that now comes in 400 
separate styles. 


Pverwc World War II, the im- 

portance of the Collins machete to 
the agricultural welfare of Latin 
America was highlighted. The New 
England company stopped sending 
machetes to South America; the 
company was too busy filling an 
order for 1,000,000 machetes for 
American soldiers stationed in the 
South Pacific. 

Delegates from the  Latin- 
America countries pleaded with the 
U.S. State Department that Collins 
be allowed to ship machetes south- 
ward again. Their agricultural 
systems would collapse, they said, 
unless the natives were supplied with 
machetes, muy pronto. 

Steel priorities were issued which 
allowed Collins to supply both the 


American soldiers and the South 
American neighbours with machetes, 


AFTER six to eight months of con- 

stant use, the machete is reduced 
to a thin sliver of steel and the owner 
needs a new one. 

“ Constant use,” as defined by the 
Collins Company, means eight hours 
of daily work cutting cane, bamboo, 
coconut, vines and elephant grass. 

In addition there are the extra- 
curricular duties of carving canoes 
from tough logs, slicing meat, cutting 
down four-inch-thick saplings, and 
picking the owner’s tecth after 
dinner. 

When a native girl is considering 
a husband, all she asks is that they 
start married life—with a machete. 
Just as it will carve out the jungle, 
it will carve their livelihood. 


AS one official said, “The machete 

opened up the tropical world to 
trade and commerce and it will keep 
it open. Why, the machete has even 
influenced the habits and customs of 
the countries where it’s sold. 

“You notice how we put our 
labels next to the handle, running in 
the same direction as the blade. Well, 
down in Panama, when a native 
wants to impress another, he waves 
his machete in front of the man’s 
nose for emphasis and says, ‘ You 
dog. I'll run this into you up to the 
second “1” in Collins.’ ” 

This company was the first to 
produce the knives that carve 4a 
friendship between the Americas. 


TSE 


NOTice in a draper’s shop (near a government depart- 
ment): “Hats adjusted to fit any promotion.” 
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Is the author right in saying that Irishwomen seem seldom 
to dress smartly and never brightly? 


Why Not More Colour 
in Dublin? 


GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


only Bath for a possible rival. 

Bath is Beau Nash’s_ town. 
Dublin is the town of Grattan’s 
Parliament. 

It has rather less homogeneity 
than Bath, besides being built in a 
different medium: red or purple 
brick as against Bath stone. 

From Swift, who almost lived to 
see Grattan’s birthday, down to 
Joyce, whose Catholic masterpieces 
coincided with the catastrophic and 
complete eclipse of the Protestant 
Ascendancy, what have we? 

That which strikes the mind 
through the eye is a city, of singular 
architectural beauty, which has, 
thanks to the cultural coherence of 
its former aristocracy and to such 
timely institutions as the Wide 
Streets Commission, all the appear- 
ance of having been planned; a city 
of gracious terraces and spacious 
squares, of individual houses that 
are at once noble and elegant, and a 
set of public buildings unsurpassed 
for their architectural eminence. 


Dea is a Georgian city with 


Tus dominant, unifying, Dublin 
style derives from England. Yet 
Dublin Georgian—Irish Georgian, in 


Condensed from Portraits of Towns, 


general—has about it, like the Irish 
countenance, a subtle something 
which distinguishes it from _ its 
counterpart across the water. 

Reduced to a province though she 
has been at times, Dublin has never 
quite dropped out of a _ direct 
European tradition. 

It is no accident that the first of 
our important architects was a 
German; that a Swiss artist painted 
some of our ceilings; and that our 
craftsmen learned to carve wood and 
to mould plaster from Frenchmen 
and Italians. 


(ON occasion, too, we have exported 
our artists, to say nothing of our 
men-of-letters, The two O’Shea 
brothers, stonemasons, who carved 
the grotesque animals and botanically 
accurate plants on the Kildare Street 
Club and the Engineering Hall at 
Trinity College, worked later, to 
Ruskin’s delight, in Oxford. 

It counts for something, also, that 
Dublin is an ancient seat of learning. 
Trinity College, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, is younger though in parts 
not less beautiful than the 
Universities at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Unlike them, its rise to a place of 


edited by Eileen Molony. (London: 


Dennis Dobson, Ltd. 10/6) 
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E twe things that I most enjoy showing to visitors are Cedrus 
atlantica glauca pendula in the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, 
and Watt’s life-size portrait of Mrs. Louis Huth in the Municipal 


Gallery in Parnell 


And, come to think of it, there is an affinity between that most 
graceful of blue-grey trees, with its waterfall-like habit, and the 
graceful girl in her grey-blue dress so surprisingly and so delight- 
fully depicted by an artist for whose fame one can hardly foresee a 


revival. 


Neither the tree nor the picture has gnything, intrinsically, to do 
with Dublin nor even with Ireland, which again is as it should be 
in a city which has, and rightly has, international pretensions. 


—GEOFFREY TAYLOR. 





dominance in the national and 
metropolitan life was fairly rapid. 

N one thing Dublin resembles 

Belfast and most other towns in 
these islands, and with less excuse 
than most. Considering how clear, 
how unpolluted by industry, our 
atmosphere is, we might well display 
more colour. 

Only along the Quays on either 
bank of the river are the houses, 
shop fronts and hotels gaily painted 
in red, blue, yellow, or green oil- 
paint directly on the brick surface. 

Nor do the inhabitants, generally 
speaking, contribute much more 
colour than the houses. Foreigners 
always come expecting rain—un- 
necessarily; and Irishwomen seem 
seldom to dress smartly and never 
brightly. 

There are no coloured uniforms 
and no peasant clothes to enliven 
the street scenes, for unfortunately 
Ireland’s nearest approach to national 
costume is the Tara Brooch, which, 
though it has its points, is incon- 
spicuous and unattractive. 

Not that Dublin streets, compared 
with London streets, are really 


dull, except on a rare wet day. The 
plum-coloured bricks of Harcourt 
Street, the old pink bricks of Mount- 
joy Square, and everywhere the 
painted window-reveals peculiar to 
Dublin, create a pleasing patinated 
monochrome. 

It is only on the Quays in the sun- 
shine that one realises the magical 
effect of variously painted brickwork, 
and speculates as to whether the 
mere suggestion of its extended use 
would bring down on one the word 
Vandal. 

Besides the pleasant brick-textured 
streets, and excluding from this 
pleasant category Grafton Street and 
O’Connell Street, there are also the 
Dublin Squares. 

The appropriate but sombre 
plantations of shrubs might be 
enlivened by occasional glimpses of 
flowers. St. Stephen’s Green is an 
exception and a model. One of the 
largest city squares in the world, it 
is in fact a most attractive garden, 
at once formal and romantic. 


WHEN all is said, however, beyond 
such seasonal events as the 
Horse Show and the Spring Show, 
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and not counting for much a 
persistently rumoured wit and 
sparkle of conversation, Dublin’s 
repute rests fairly on the architecture 
of her buildings and on_ their 
historical and literary associations. 

First among the great public 
buildings I should put Gandon’s 
Custom House, built in the seven- 
teen-cighties; and among the lesser 
public buildings Harcourt Street 
Railway Station, surely the most 
elegant of railway stations, built by 
George Wilkinson in 1859. 

The best ef the great private 
houses is, I think, Charlemont House 
designed by Sir William Chambers 
fer Lord Charlemont in 1762. And of 
the smaller private houses certainly 
the best and probably the most 
exquisite, building in these islands, 
is the same architect’s Casino at 
Marino, begun for the same patron 
im 1757 and finished at a cost of 
more than {60,000 in 1771. 


MY choice among churches is St. 

George’s, Hardwicke Place, by 
Francis Johnston, one of the best of 
our native architects, which was com- 
pleted in 1818, My favourite freak 
building (and there are many freaks) 








Musical Find 


RECENTLY on the B.B.C. Third 

Programme, the Dennis Brain 
Wind Ensemble broadcast the 
first performance in modern 
times of four wind quintets by 
Johann Christian Bach. 

These quintets, which were 
first published in Dublin in 
1794, were discovered only last 
year in the Library of the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music by Mr. 
Stanley A. Sadie of Catus 
College, Cambridge. 

Dedicated to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord O'Neill, they were first 
printed and published by B. 
Cooke, 14 Sackwille Strest, 
Dublin. It is thought that they 
were written for public per- 
formance in St. Stephen’s naa 

¢. 





is the “ Irish House ”. The interested 
and the thirsty will find this oddity 
where Winetavern Street joins Wood 
Quay. But Dublin pubs tend to an 
architectural quaintness all their own. 

Of ugly structures the most in- 
famously obtrusive is the overhead 
metal bridge carrying the railway 
across the Liffey; a disfigurement 
beyond” a joke and beyond remedy. 





& penalty of success is to be bored by the attentions of 
people who formerly snubbed you. 


Give the devil his due, but be very careful that there’s not 


much due to him. 


T is amazing how nice people are to you when they know 


you afe going away. 
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They chose this Fenian refugee for the dedication of the 
Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth 


Convict 9843 


ROBERT H. LORD 


ATRICK DONAHOE’S Boston Pilot 
was the foremost Catholic jour- 
nal in the U.S.A. 

Its coming was so eagerly awaited, 
its contents so eagerly devoured, that 
it was called “ the Irishman’s Bible ”. 
Its fame was further increased when, 
in 1870, it took on as editor John 
Boyle O'Reilly. 

He was twenty-six, but already 
he had had a stirring career; 
and, escaped convict though he was 
in the eyes of British law, to all men 
of Irish blood he was a hero. 


Born at Dowth Castle, Co. Meath, 

he had, after contacts with print- 
ing and journalism, joined the 
Fenian movement. When nineteen, 
he enlisted in the British Army 
in order to spread republican prin- 
ciples and to learn from Britons 
how to vanquish Britain. 

In 1866, his Fenian connections 
were discovered through an informer. 
He was tried by court martial, con- 
victed of conspiring to levy war on 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
condemned to death, although this 
sentence was commuted to life-im- 
prisonment. 

After horrible ordeals in English 
prisons, he was deported to Western 
Australian—Convict No. 9843. Eight 


Condensed from the History 


(The Pilot Publishing Co., Boston; 3 vols. 10 dollars) 





Joun Boyie O'REWMLY was the 

poet chosen, in 1889, for the 
dedication of the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment at Plymouth, Mass. This 
selection was significant, but even 
more notable was the way in 
which he acquitted himself of the 
task 

He, the recently-arrived Irish 
refugee, showed the fullest under- 
standing of what was finest in the 
early Anglo-American tradition— 
he, the uncompromising Catholic, 
was able to pay such a just and 
glowing tribute to the Pilgrim 
Fathers as warmed and won the 
hearts of Protestant New Eng- 
landers. 





times he attempted to escape; the 
ninth time he succeeded. 


Ss to two Irishmen, who fur- 
nished him with a horse, he got 
away through “the bush” to the 
coast. He put out to sea in an old 
boat, with scarcely the faintest hope 
of being saved. He was picked up by 
an American _ sailing-vessel, the 
Gazelle, whose officers showed him 
great kindness. 
After many adventures both in 
whaling and avoiding recapture, and 
after being twice transferred from one 


of the Archdiocese of Boston 
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American vessel to another, by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope and Liver- 
pool he reached Philadelphia on 
November 23, 1869. 


‘THE story of his sufferings, escape 

and gifts as a poet had preceded 
him. After being féted and made to 
relate his adventures to packed audi- 
ences, he came to Boston in January, 
1870. Soon he began to contribute to 
the Pilot; by summer he had taken 
over its editorial chair; and before 
many years he was to be its pro- 
prietor. 

Thanks to the brilliant talents of 
its editor, the Pilot entered upon a 
halcyon period. Few journals at that 
time surpassed it for literary excel- 
lence, dignity, sincerity, fairness and 
true liberality or devotion to the 
highest ideals in religious, civic and 
social life. 
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The Best Blood of Europe 


T the beginning of the 1880’s the Irish Catholics were not 

welcomed by native Boston. Between the sons of the Puritans 
and the sons of Erin there were numerous conflicts which reflected 
the division between the two... . 

The Irish could lament that no politician of their nativity had 
been elected congressman or mayor. Organised nativism was sparked 
by British-Americans, Protestant Irishmen and Fundamentalist 
ministers. Boston papers carried such advertisements as “ Wanted— 
Young Ladies of Anglo-Saxon parentage ”. 

Against the cult of Anglo-Saxonism and the worship of English 
blood O’Reilly waged relentless war. He pointed out that there never 
was an Anglo-Saxon in the past, that, properly speaking, England 
had been invaded by the Angles, Saxons and futes. 

America, the Fenian asserted, was diverse in its ethnic sources— 
not homogeneous, and must return to original principles: 

“We are gathering and boiling down here all the best blood of 
Europe—the blood of the people. Not to build up an Anglo-Saxon 
or any other petty community, but to make the greatest and the 
strongest manhood that God ever smiled upon.” 

—ARTHUR MANN, Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age 
(Harvard University Press). 
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E would have had American citi- 

zens of Irish blood the very best 
Americans, and it was with him an 
article of faith that: “We can do 
Ireland more good by our Ameri- 
canism than by our Irishism.” 

He hated tyranny and injustice, and 
his heart and pen went out to 
Negroes, Poles and Jews, and to 
every injured race, class or individual. 

O’Reilly was much in demand as a 
lecturer and orator, and widely famed 


as a poet. 


[7 was not alone through his talents 

and his achievements that John 
Boyle O’Reilly laid the New England 
community under his spell: it was 
even more through the charm of his 
personality. Handsome, brave, manly 
—an expert in most sports—strong 
as a Viking but tender-hearted as a 
child; kindly, affectionate, genial and 
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witty; rich in good-fellowship and all Bostonians, regardless of race or 
the social graces; generous, whole- creed, were proud. 
some, and noble in thought, word 
and deed; a lover of his Church, his [NTENSE was the sorrow when, on 
country, his race, of liberty and of all August 9, 1890, John Boyle 
humanity—he was, indeed, an irresis- O’Reilly died suddenly of heart 
tible man. failure at his summer home at Hull. 
He had, as Henry M. Rogers, a “ Was there one man or woman in 
scion of the Puritans, said of him, all the city,” asked the Boston Trans- 
“the greatest capacity for loving, and script, “whose death would have 
for winnimg the love of others, that brought personal grief to so many?” 
I have ever known ”. He was the first Catholic Irish- 
He came.to hold a unique position American to whom a monument was 
in the community—hailed not only as erected in Boston—the splendid 
the greatest of Irish-Americans but memorial which stands at the en- 
as one of the few men of whom all trance to the Fenway. 





Cat and Mouse Act 


A® excited woman screamed over the "phone that her 

husband, who had been dozing on the settee, had just 
swallowed a mouse that had run into his open mouth. “ Oh, 
doctor, what shall I do?” 

“ Get a piece of cheese and wave it over his mouth. Keep 
doing that until I get there.” 

When the doctor reached the house ten minutes later, he 
found the patient reclining on the settee, his mouth still 
open, and the hysterical wife waving a kippered herring 
ever her husband’s mouth. 

“I told you cheese—not herring,” insisted the doctor. 
“You know—to lure the mouse out.” 

“I know you did,” answered the wife, “but I’ve got to 
get the cat out first.” 


E tombstones of a greft many people should read: 
“ Died at thirty; buried at sixty.” 
—Dr. Nicnoras M. BUTLER. 


are two ways of exerting one’s strength; one is 
pushing down, the other is pulling up. 
—BOookerR T. WASHINGTON. 
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Marlene Dietrich said to him : “ Please don’t let me spend 
too much on this hat ” 


The Man Who Holds the 
Hollywood Purse 


P. W. 


HERE is a man in Hollywood 
who earns a fat living spending 
film stars’ salaries for them. 
Every Friday morning when the 
studios pay out, over fifty highly-paid 
stars hand over their pay cheques, 
expecting him to keep track of their 
bills, investments, household ex- 
penses, doctors’ accounts, rents and 
insurances, and to allow them a little 
pocket money for their private use. 
That is what Bo Roos and his 
twenty-two spending assistants do in 
their comfortable Hollywood office. 
And he takes 3} per cent. of each 
gross salary for his services. 


ED MacMurray, a Roos client, 

has earned £32,000 per picture 
. . « Joan Crawford, another client, 
has picked up £75,000 in a year... 
and most of the people who trust 
him to look after their bank accounts 
earn an average of more than £40,000 
annually. So Mr. Roos is on to a 
good thing. 

It all started when he met Bebe 
Daniels in the 1920s. Roos—the name 
is Swedish—was a wealthy and re- 


tired dealer in real estate. He had Bebe Daniels sat with a mutual 
made a fortune in the Californian friend of Roos’s bewailing the fact 
land boom and, deciding that he had that she had some property to sell 
made enough money to keep him for and nobedy to advise her on its dis- 

Condensed from the Evening Herald 


the rest of his life, he threw up his 
business. He was then twenty-eight. 





“Ah, These Women ! ”’ 


‘THE film stars trust Roos be- 

cause they value his business 
acumen whether they have mil- 
lions to imvest or just want to go 
on a shopping spree. If relations 
between Roos and his clients can 
ever be said to reach breaking 
point, it is over this matter of 
shopping sprees. 

After some bad bouts with 
forceful salesladies and a horrible 
awakening when the bills 
arrived, Marlene Dietrich, foan 
Crawford and Dorothy Lamour 
at one time begged him to limit 
their shopping allowances. 

“I see they get enough clothes 
to look presentable,” Roos has 
been heard to say. “ But I don’t 
let them run wild in the shops. 
They'd be broke to-morrow if 
they did. Ah, these women!” 

—P.W. 












One day in a Hollywood restaurant 
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posal, or on how to deal with the 
Hollywood sharks who batten on 
Hollywood easy money. The friend 
mentioned Roos and Bebe went to 
him next day for advice—at 3} per 
cent. 

Then .Miss Daniels told one of her 
friends, who told somebody else, who 
passed the word around that this 
man Roos was the kind of trust- 
worthy person who was not only a 
good investment counsel but was 
strict enough to stop you spending 
too much pocket money. 

As a result, Beverley Hills Manage- 
ment Corporation was born, with 
Roos at the head, and the customers 
began to flock to the front door. 


JF Roos advises a star that a certain 
investment is unsound and she never- 
theless ignores his advice, he crosses 
her off his books. If he finds that a 
certain Miss X is spending too 
much money and refuses to listen to 
his advice, she is told to take her 
business elsewhere. 

Through the years he has learnt to 
smell out a crooked proposition half 
a mile away. He knows that every 
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day, smart financiers and get-rich- 
quick inventors assail the stars with 
their pet schemes. 

He knows, too, that many Holly- 
wood stars, unused to big money, are 
liable to take up all kinds of scatter- 
brained propositions. That is why he 
asks his clients that before they 
accept some offer from a smooth 
Stranger eager to make everyone’s 
fortune overnight with a chain of 
restaurants, a beauty parlour, or 
apartment houses, they should con- 
sult him first. And all of them-do— 
or leave Bo Roos. 


LOoxine after the petty cash depart- 

ment of the stars’ earnings is the 
easiest part of the job. Roos’s head- 
ache comes in dealing with the stars’ 
surplus cash. 

Like everyone else the world over, 
they want to invest their money 
safely and still make a profit. Mr. 
Roos does it for them. He buys 
country clubs, beauty parlours, oil 
wells, apartment houses, swimming 
pools, restaurants, woollen mills— 
anything that he thinks will make a 
profit for his client. 





Definitions 


SUSPENDERS: The oldest form of social security. 


BORE is a man who spends so much time talking about 
himself that you can’t talk about yourself. 


BIGAMIsT: A man that loved not wisely but two. 


L4wyer: He who is summoned when a felon needs a 


friend, 
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E MOST VALUED HOUSEHOLD POS- 
session of Mr. O. K. Sherwin, 
Wapping Falls, New York, is a 
grandfather clock made 
DOWN by James Scott and Sons, 
of Ballynahinch, in 1688. 
Mr. Sherwin bought the clock in 
Courtrai, Belgium, in 1925. It bears 
Scott’s plate on a mahogany base. 
And in spite of its age it is the best 
timekeeper in the house, he says. 
The Sherwins have discovered a 
replica in George Washington’s 
home, Mount Vernon. It carries 
Scott’s mame and the date: 1735. 
—Belfast Telegraph. 


TH" GREAT DIVISION BELL ORIGINALLY 


in the old Irish Parliament House 

in College Green is now a prized 

back-stage possession of 

DUBLIN the Gaiety Theatre, 

Dublin. It is sounded in 

Il Trovatore and The Yeoman of the 

Guard, and is also heard each Friday, 

to signify to the staff that salaries 
are being paid. 

After the Act of Union the bell 
came into the possession of the old 
Theatre Royal. It was. liquefied in 
the fire which destroyed the theatre 
in 1880. Michael Gunn, one of the 
original proprietors of the Gaiety, 
had the metal collected and reshaped. 

—J. J. Frvnecan in the Evening 
Herald. 





Irish stream—by a man from 
Bahrein, cradle of the Persian Gulf 
pearl-fishing industry. 
CARLOW He is Mr. Vincent 
Woodlock, a native of 
Dublin. 

While on his honeymoon at Borris, 
County Carlow, he was wading in a 
trout stream, when he noticed shells 
on the bottom. 

The first he opened held a pearl, 
about the size of a grain of shot, and 
spherical. He opened every shell he 
could find, but there were no more 
pearls. 

The pearl, which has little com- 
mercial value, has gone back to Bah- 
rein, t> be shown to the Kanoo com- 
pany, the town’s great pearl dealers. 
From now on their museum will 
have an Irish freshwater pearl on 
show. 

—Irish Times. 


SHAN BULLOCK, THE FERMANAGH 

novelist, ran with the crowds te 

Bundoran away back 1903 and cap- 

tured in a light novel, 

DONEGAL = The Charmer, the un- 

changing atmosphere 

of that place where north and west 
come so pleasantly together. 

There have been changes since 
then, but the real attractions remain 
the same; the long street with its 
shops and crowds and the mountains 
behind, and the country people com- 
ing in with their goods, and the easy, 
kindly ways of the people, and 
always the sea as Bullock described 
it and as it will be forever: 

“The wondrous colours that 
lurked among the seaweed in little 
fairy pools; strange shells and stones 
and weeds; great caves, dark, un- 
fathomable, whose sides glistened 
with salt and trickling water, and 
long gullies in which the tide was 
still heaving, and giant rocks against 
which the waves lashed, nooks and 
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corners in the cliffs where the sun 
worked marvels, or the shadows lay 
grim.” 
—Benepict Kiery in Ireland of 
the Welcomes. 


Wo WAS THE OLDEST IRISH PRIEST 
on record? I am not claiming that 

I have the answer, but I can put for- 
ward a candidate for the 


KERRY honour. 
The details, although 
slightly erroneous, are contained 


in the followi itaph i 
Cahirdonal a iy, = ln 
@ounty Kerry : — 


Pray for the soul of 
REVEREND PATRICK 
O’CONNELL 
48 years pastor of this parish. During 
that period, including the Great 
Famine, none of his flock lost Mass 
or died without the Sacraments by 

his default. 

He died May 31st, 1879, in the 
100th year of hts age. 

May he rest in peace. Amen. 

It was later discovered that he was 
born in 1775, so that his real age was 
104. 

—LiAM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


&3 


Dublin’s Cuckoo Clocks 


"Tu cuckoo clock was the invention ef a Black Forest 
clockmaker, Anton Ketterer, who in 1730 made a clock 
ef wood fitted with two tiny bellows to imitate the call of 


the cuckoo. 


As the 18th century rolled on these clocks were produced 
im great numbers. The sweet voice of the cuckoo in the 
household was more pleasing than the shrill gong. 

In 1755 William Crawford, a clockmaker, of Swords, Co. 
Dublin, made a cuckoo clock by adding the Bavarian device 
to the mechanism of a grandfather clock. The cuckoo was 
perched in a bower within the arched dial and, swaying 
on the bough of a tree, called forth the hours while a 
bright moon rose above the woodland scene. 

We have many examples of real singing birds mechani- 
cally constructed within cages which record the fleeting 
hours. A timepiece of this description bears the name of 


Herman Paff, Dublin, 17709. 


The dial of the clock forms the bottom of the bird cage, 
and the works are encased within the plinth, which is 
ernamented with statuettes at the corners. The birds in the 
gilded cage sing at the turn of the hour by first calling the 


time, then rendering a duet, 


their beaks, tails, heads and 


wings simulating the motions of a live bird. 
—Coim Jounston Ross in the Irish News. 


M®0r is always a mistake; one should never do anything 
that one cannot talk about after dinner. 


—Oscar WILDE. 
























Matthew Arnold hoped that English interest in Celtic 
culture would contribute to the reconciliation of England 
and Ireland 


The Celtic 
John 


j. D. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD believed that 
M the Englishman unites in him- 

self Norman, Germanic, and 
Celtic strains. From his Norman 
ancestors, he inherits his strenuous- 
ness and his talent for affairs; from 
the Germanic, his steadiness and his 
honesty; and, from the Celtic, his 
ardour and his sensibility. 

His problem is to realise and tc 
harmonise in himself the three sets 
of virtues which these three strains 
bring within his reach. By the sym- 
pathetic study of things Celtic, he 
can foster that set which he is most 
liable to neglect. 

On the Study of Celtic Literature 
is one of the most attractive of 
Arnold’s works. It is a piece of in- 
corrigible amateurism. 

Owing to his ignorance of the 
Celtic languages, Arnold wrote it 
without a first-hand acquaintance 
with its subject, though the modesty 
of his pretensions almost induces the 
reader to overlook this disability. 

Its scientific doctrines are best 
regarded as so much mythology m 
terms of which Arnold found it con- 
venient to express some acute per- 
ceptions and intuitions. These refer 
mainly to the Philistines. 


Virtues i 
Bull 


JUMP 


“On the side of beauty and taste, 
vulgarity; on the side of morals and 
feeling, coarseness; on the side of 
mind and spirit, unintelligence,— 
this is Philistinism”; and Philis- 
tinism, he feels, is the result among 
his fellow-countrymen of too ex- 
clusive a reliance upon the Germanic 
element in the national make-up. 


RNOLD’S aim was “to pull out a 

few more stops in that powerful 
but at present somewhat narrow-toned 
organ, the modern Englishman.” 

His chief interest is in the Celtic 
stops. He wishes his fellow-country- 
men to achieve the heightening and 
refinement of sensibility which would 
help to free them from the reproach 
of being Philistines. 

Such an achievement is within 
their power, since a considerable 
Celtic heritage has been passed down 
to them from ancient British fore- 
bears. This has been continuously 
felt in English poetry. 


ARNOLD thinks it possible that Eng- 

lish poetry owes its aptitude for 
style to a Celtic source. Defining 
style as “a peculiar re-casting and 
heightening, under a certain condi- 


Condensed from Matthew Arnold (London: Longmans, Green and Co. 10/6) 
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tion of spiritual excitement, of what 
a man has to say, in such a manner 
as to add dignity and distinction to 
it ”, he denies it in its fullest develop- 
ment to Goethe, in whom the Ger- 
manic nature is unleavened, but 
recognises it in Milton. 

He thinks it probable that English 
poetry got its “penetrating passion 
and melancholy”, its Titanism, its 
impulse to rebel against the 
despotism of fact, from a Celtic 
source. 

He thinks that English poetry is 
indebted to a Celtic source for its 
matural magic. “ Magic is just the 
word for it,—the magic of nature; 
mot merely the beauty of nature— 
that the Greeks and Latins had; not 
merely an honest smack of the soil, 
a faithful realism,—that the Germans 
had; but the intimate life of nature, 
her weird power and her fairy 
charm.” 

From Keats and Shakespeare 
he quotes instances of “Greek 
radiance ” and of “ Celtic magic” in 
the poetic presentation of nature. 


HHAviNe praised Celtic poetry for its 
style, its melancholy, and its 
matural magic, Arnold, fearful as 
always of onesidedness, repeats a 
characteristic manceuvre. 

According to his essay on Maurice 
de Guérin, the great power of poetry 
is its interpretative power; and poetry 
can interpret things and illuminate 
man both by having natural magic 
and by having moral profundity. 

Arnold now turns from the Celts 
and acknowledges that the Germans, 
humdrum and prosaic though they 
may be, have produced a modern 
ppoetry which has moral profundity. 


ATHEW ARNOLD was the eldest 
son of the famous Thomas 
Arnold, headmaster of Rugby. 
He was Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford and Inspector of Schools. 





“Our great, our only first-rate 
body of contemporary poetry is the 
German; the grand business of 
modern poetry—a moral interpreta- 
tion, from an independent point of 
view, of man and the world,—it is 
only German poetry, Goethe’s poetry, 
that has, since the Greeks, made 
much way with.” 

Arnold’s moderation and his “ just- 
ness of spirit ” are attractively exem- 
plified by such returns upon himself 
as this. 


His attribution of natural magic to 
Celtic literature has met with 
general approval. But his view that 
melancholy is another of its leading 
characteristics has been disputed. 

Many who were working for the 
preservation of Welsh culture recog- 
nised in him a valuable if sometimes 
critical ally. In 1866 he was invited 
to read a paper at the Welsh national 
Eisteddfod. 

He refused because he did not feel 
qualified to address such a gather- 
ing; but he took the opportunity of 
expressing his sympathy with the 
determination of the Welsh to safe- 
guard and honour their language and 
literature, and his admiration for a 
people with the will to organise 
Eisteddfodau. 


‘The Times devoted a leading article 
to the subject, 
“The Welsh language,” it ruled, 
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“is the curse of Wales. Its pre- 
valence and the ignorance of Eng- 
lish have excluded, and even now 
exclude, the Welsh people from the 
civilisation of their English neigh- 
bours. An Eisteddfod is one of the 
most mischievous and selfish pieces 
of sentimentalism which could be 
perpetrated.” 


A LeADING Welsh poet protested; 
so, six days later, the attack was 
resumed : 

“If it is desirable that the Welsh 
should talk English, it is monstrous 
folly to encourage them in a loving 
fondness for their old language. Not 
only the energy and power, but the 
intelligence and music of Europe 
have come mainly from Teutonic 
sources, and this gWrification of 
everything Celtic, if it were not 
pedantry, would be sheer ignorance. 
The sooner all Welsh specialities dis- 
appear from the face of the earth the 
better.” 

As for Arnold, he was a sentimen- 
talist who wrote “ arrant nonsense.” 


RNOLD’S dislike of intolerance and 
his belief that the Celtic tradition 
fostered human values which were 
under-developed in his brother 


Saxons provided add.tional motiva- 
tion for one of his most equable and 
most deadiy retorts: 

“TI am unhappily inured to having 
these harsh interpretations put by my 
fellow-Englishmen upon what I 
write, and I no longer cry out about 
it. And then, too, I have made a 
study of the Corinthian or leading- 
article style, and know its exigencies, 
and that they are no more to be 
quarrelled with than the law of 
gravitation. So, for my part, when 
I read these asperities of The Times, 
my mind did not dwell very muco 
on my own concern in them; but 
what I said to myself, as I put the 
newspaper down, was this: ‘ Behold 
England’s difficulty in governing 
Ireland!’ ” 


ARNOLD evidently hoped that his 

disinterested examination of Celtic 
culture would contribute to the 
reconciliation of England and Ireland 
by inducing the English to make 
themselves less Philistine and there- 
fore more agreeable. 

He hoped for a second result, too. 
He urged the foundation at Oxford 
of a Professorship of Celtic. Such an 
act would itself, he said, be “a mes- 
sage of peace to Ireland.” 


Ie 


(CHarITY begins at home, and justice begins next door. 


—CHARLES DICKENS. 


Wire: “Do you like this hat turned down, dear?” 


“ How much is it?” 
“Four guineas.” 
“Yes, turned down.” 


HIS was the sort of career that made the Recording Angel 
think seriously about taking up shorthand. 


—NICOLAS BENTLEY. 
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“ It is a humbling thing to look into the bright, cunning eye 
of a hedgehog. There is a world of meaning in the glance 
you receive in return.” 


Hedgehog Versus Dog 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


HE other day I watched a hedge- 
hog repel the attack of a large 
mongrel terrier. 

kt was ‘ate evening, but the light 
was still good, and the hedgehog, 
which was crossing a cricket field, 
showed up well against the close- 
mewn grass. The dog was scouting 
the hedgerows which bordered the 
field, sniffing at rat and rabbit holes, 
and hoping, no doubt, for a bit of 
sport, although it is at least a year 
since anyone has seen a rabbit in this 
district. 

It was only when he had drawn 
blank at all the holes that the dog 
decided to cross the field, and the 
hedgehog was then near the roped-off 
pitch in the centre of it. 

The hedgehog (who had probably 
been aware of the dog all the time) 
knew at once when it began to cross 
the field. I could see it stop, and 
knew that it was listening. The sight 
of hedgehogs is poor, but their hear- 
ing is remarkably acute, and they are 
very sensitive to vibration. 


"Tt® hedgehog was not particularly 

disturbed. He continued shuffling 
along, nose to ground. The dog was 
still a long way off, and quite un- 
aware of the hedgehog. Occasionally, 
es the dog trotted around in wide 


arcs, the hedgehog would stop and 
listen for a moment and then con- 
tinue on its way. 

It crossed the cricket pitch, and 
it was when it was on the other side 
—the side mearest to me—that the 
dog became aware of it, and charged 
towards it. 

At once the hedgehog was a tight 
ball. The dog spent a few moments 
dancing around it, barking madly, 
and must then have pressed home 
the attack. I did not actually see it 
do so, but the barking changed sud- 
denly to a yelp and the dog made 
haste for the field gate. It must have 
been a very inexperienced dog—or 4 
very bored one. 

I walked over to the hedgehog, 
still tightly rolled in a ball. But when 
I was within a couple of yards or s0, 
it unrolled and recommenced its 
search for insects and grubs, ignor- 
ing my presence. 

Foxes and badgers know how to 
open and kill a rolled hedgehog. I 
wonder if the hedgehog would have 
been quite so unconcerned if it had 
been a fox or a badger instead of a 
dog? 

There are plenty of badgers in the 
neighbourhood, but it was too carly 
in the evening for them to be abroad, 
and, presumably, the hedgehog would 


Condensed from The Sphere 
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know this perfectly well, But there 
are also plenty of foxes in the neigh- 
bourhood, and since the disappear- 
ance of the rabbit they may now be 
found abroad at all sorts of hours. 


] cANNoT but think that had there 

been a fox about, the hedgehog 
would not have been so unconcerned. 
But how did it know that it was a 
dog and not a fox? Certainly not by 
sight, and I am very doubtful if it 
was by smell. 

Presumably, therefore, by sound, 
the dog being clumsier and therefore 
noisier than the fox. Even so, it indi- 
cates an exceptional nicety of hearing. 

Two other points arise from the 
incident. I am a heavy man, and the 
hedgehog, so sensitive to vibration, 
must have been very well aware of 
my approach. It simply was not 
interested. 

This accords well with the be- 
haviour of the hedgehogs in my gar- 
den. They go about their business 
(and I am thankful that they do, for 
they are expert killers of slugs) as 
though I was not there. Even the 
sows will take their families, when 
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they are only the size of buns, fer 


walks about the garden, ignoring me 
altogether. 


‘Tu hedgehog has absolutely ne 

fear of man. Nor do they appear 
to have the least fear of cats. I have 
never seen one roll up for a cat of 
mine. But for dogs they will roll up. 
They make no attempt to escape. 
They have complete confidence ia 
their armament, 

A few dogs, a very few, learn how 
to open rolled hedgehogs: the vast 
majority learn, in one lesson, not to 
attack hedgehogs. 

Nature has been generous with a 
“spine defence”. A spine covering— 
the spines erectile—is a defence that 
is to be found among unrelated ani- 
mals in many parts of the world. 

The fargest animals thus defended 
are the porcupines. Those of Africa, 
India and the Malay Peninsula are, 
for the most part, heavily built and 
the spines are long and knifelike, and 
can be raised at will to form a really 
intimidating array. 

The porcupines of the New World 
have rather shorter quills, but a good 
many more of them, and so the pro- 
tection may be considered as about 
the same. 


is no truth in the idea that a 
porcupine can “shoot” its quills. 
But one or more of the quills is in- 
variably loose, and when an angry or 
frightened porcupine shakes itself 
these loose quills fly off, and some 
may perhaps embed themselves in 
the enemy every now and again. 
But there is no question of “ aim- 
ing”: the whole thing is fortui- 
tous. When a porcupine is attacked, 
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it gives a sudden jerk and lash of the 
spine-studded tail, and any loose 
quills will then stick in the attacker. 

That the quills are extremely pain- 
ful may be seen by the extreme 
care with which these animals (and 
even the much less formidable hedge- 
hog) are approached by predators. 

Of course, these defensive arrange- 
ments are of little use in themselves. 
There must be a brain directing the 
defence. The hedgehog is so com- 
mon and so friendly that we do not 
regard it as a remarkable little animal. 
Which it is. For it has learnt to use 
its armour only when necessary. 

It must be very tempting, armed 
with that formidable zareba of 
prickles, to roli up into a tight ball at 
every strange and threatening sound, 
for it must know very well that with 
fox and badger it has little or no 


chance of survival. Yet it rolls itself 
up only at the last possible moment. 

It must have additional methods of 
defence against foxes and badgers. 
Perhaps the sense of hearing is so 
acute that it can take evasive action, 
in most cases, long before the enemy 
is aware of its presence? 

But with other animals it has to be 
convinced that an attack is imminent 
before it will bother to roll up. The 
garden hedgehogs soon learn that my 
terrier learnt the lesson of the prickles 
long ago, and do not bother about 
him. 

There is a lot of sense tucked away 
in that narrow little head. And not 
the least remarkable thing about a 
very remarkable animal is that it is 
the only wild mammal in these 
islands that is not in the least afraid 
of Man. 


* 


Lawyer Sly Fox 


NTIL less than a hundred years ago solicitors were called 

attorneys. Solicitors had existed for some centuries as 
a special kind of attorney who concentrated on getting the 
Courts to attend to their clients’ cases. 

The word supplanted “ attorney” because attorney had 


attracted the adjectives “rascally” or “ pettifogging ” 
largely because there was no proper control of entry into 
the profession; Lawyer Sly Fox of the pantomimes and 
medieval folk story had neither passed an examination nor 
accepted a code of conduct. At the best he had been 
apprenticed to an attorney, who after some years had 
presented him to a judge, and that was the whole ritual of 
admission. 

_ Both solicitors and doctors have come up professionally 
since then; and it is of the last century that the story is 
related, how on his deathbed a Frenchman sent again for 
his lawyer and his doctor, and asked them to stay each side 
of the bed, because “I want,” he said, “to die between two 
caren —D.W. in The Tablet. 

* 


IF me were no bad people, there would be no good 
wyers. 
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Strike the Right Note and 


You're a Millionaire 


FRANK 


the songwriting business, you 

usually strike it rich. The 
paradox is that there is no guaran- 
teed formula for success . . . no set 
rules to follow. 

Love ditties are easily the most 
popular, and form the bulk of the 
numbers that are warbled at the top 
of the best-selling list. 

Recent successes include Stranger 
in Paradise, which has its origin in a 
celebrated operatic piece. Hum it 
quickly and see if you can place it! 

Of course, there are crazy songs 
like Mairzy Doats and Open The 
Door, Richard, which made 
thousands for their composers. The 
latter little piece of nonsense, strung 
together in a half-hour or so, enabled 
its creators, Jack McVea and Dan 
Howell, to pocket £45,000. 


t Nie you hit the right note in 
/ 


AMonc Irish composers, Garda Dick 

Farrelly has joined the ranks of 
best-selling writers with his Isle of 
Innisfree—a success on both sides of 
the Atlantic. You may be sure his 
royalties ran into four big figures. 

Aiming to equal Dick’s success is 
Eilish Boland, whose ballad Dooneree 
is just beginning to catch on. 

Also in the running for interna- 
tional fame are Liam Daly’s Conne- 
mara Lullaby, already well received 


in America, and Paddy Murray’s I’m 
Taking The Firs: Puff Puff To 
Condensed from 


BYRNE 


Ballyjamesduff, recently recorded by 
Danny Kaye. 


QE of the greatest hits of all time 

was the late Al Jolson’s Sonny 
Boy, which brought crocodile tears 
to the eyes of miilions of women and 
created an unprecedented demand for 
dainty hankies. Jolson sang this tear- 
jerker with a little boy on his knee 
in the film, Singing Fool. As he said: 
“Boy, how we used to make ’em 
cry.” 

Another sentimental money-spin- 
ner was millionaire Horatio Nicholl’s 
Among My Souvenirs. Composed 
in 1927, it brought him over £20,000 
in a couple of years. Nobody knows 
how much more it has made since; 
jt was revived in the film, The Best 
Years of Our Lives. 

Another famous song-writer, 
Johnny Mercer, poured £10,000 into 
his bank account as the result of 
thirty minutes’ work on a little piece 
called Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe. 

The highest paid team of song- 
writers is Jimmy Van Heusen and 
Johnny Burke, who write nearly all 
Bing Crosby’s songs. One of their 
biggest successes, Sunday, Monday, 
Always, was put together in an hour, 
and for Swingin’ On A Star, written 
in ten minutes, they each got 
£10,000. 

Not al] hits are camposed so 


Times Pictorial 








quickly or so easily. The melody of 
Night and Day was ringing in Cole 
Porter’s mind for years before he 
committed it to paper. 

4 The most famous popular com- 
.4 poser is Irving Berlin. But . . . he 
; can’t read or write a note of music. 
; He taps out the notes on a piano 
with one finger and they are auto- 
matically recorded on a specially 
constructed machine. He earned 
1/4d. with his first effort, but now 
could write a cheque for a million 
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ce Is Ditch-Water Dull? 
ae! [ I were to ask myself where and when I have been hap- 
piest, I could of course give the obvious answers, as true 
of me as of everybody else; at some dance or feast of the 
romantic time of life; at some juvenile triumph of debate; 
at some sight of beautiful things in strange lands. 

But it is more important to remember that I have been 
intensely and imaginatively happy in the queerest, because 
the quietest, places. I have been filled with life from within 
in a cold waiting-room in a deserted railway-junction. I 
have been completely alive sitting on an iron seat under an 
ugly lamp-post at a third-rate watering-place. 

In short, I have experienced the mere excitement of 
existence in places that would commonly be called as dull 
as ditch-water. And by the way, is ditch-water dull? 
Naturalists with microscopes have told me that it teems 
.. . And that is only one example out of 
a thousand, of the things in daily life we call dull that 
are not really so dull after all. 
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dollars without having to consult his 
bank manager. 

Although the song-writing businces 
may seem easy, don’t be misled by 
these tales of fabulous success. 

For every Berlin or Carmichad 
who makes a fortune there are a 
million broken dreams and crushed 
hopes in Tin Pan Alley. 

Hang round that vicinity long 
enough and you'll hear one song that 
has mever gone out of date: Buddy, 
Can You Spare a Dime? 





—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


HER terest in natural history was confined to observation 
of the crow’s feet gathering round her eyes. 


—C. R. CALLIHAN. 


i How can you have friends if you don’t let people impose 
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A Tale of 


NNO Domini 1913—New York 
City. This is the date and place 
of the first part of the Tale. 

It is such a horrible tale that I 
must give the exact circumstances, 
otherwise my readers may think I 
have made the tale “all out of my 
own head.” But this would be too 
exquisite flattery for a head whose 
chief quality is an instinct for know- 
ing where it can thieve to the best 
purpose. 

Time, 3 p.m. Mrs. Marcella Dives, 
whose husband broke the meat ring 
at Porcopolis, is seen in 42nd St.— 
or is it 39th St.?—shopping. 

It is now six months since her 
first baby’s birth. The heir-apparent 
of the Dives millions is a fine boy. 
To see him is to want to cuddle him. 
Everyone envies his parents. 

As Judge Elijah Washington 
Elbow said to Reuben Yokohama 
Dives: “Say, Rube. You've been 
investing in real estate this time— 
sure!” 

But Mrs. Dives has evidently not 
the judicial mind of E. W. Elbow. 
At any rate, the fashionably-dressed 
shoppers of 42nd St.—or is 39th St.? 
—see Mrs. Dives and a anurse- 
woman and—the heir-apparent. But 
the heir-apparent is in the arms of 
the nurse. And in the arms of Mrs. 
Dives is a dog! 


Tragic Marcella and the Lady of the Pugs 


Two Cities 


VINCENT McNABB, O-P. 


‘THe second part of the Tale is like 
to the first. 

Anno Domini 1924—London, Sun- 
day, 10 am. A fine morning, even 
for London. 

I am tramping from N.W. to S.W. 
I see a quietly-dressed elderly person 
pushing a perambulator. My heart 
leaps up as I think of the innocent 
babe, after three storm-bound days 
in the nursery, at last released to the 
sun and air. 

I am prepared, as usual, to offer 
the beggar’s alms of a smile to 
innocence in its perambulator; my 
theory being that the child by mere 
existence beggars my thanks, as do 
the snowdrops and the primroses. 

As it is the first perambulator I 
have seen in my tramp from Hamp- 
stead to S. Kensington, I am ready 
to be lavish with my smile. Indeed, 
I will smile so prodigally as to fill 
up every valley and wrinkle in my 
face, as I look upon this fortunate 
babe—whom a devoted and withal 
sensible mother is taking out to the 
tender mercies of the air and sun. 

I look at the perambulator, and 
see not my beloved innocence—but 


two pugs! 


‘oO me, this is one tale—one horrible 
tale—one horrible, ghastly, grizzly 
nightmare of a beastly tale. But my 


Condensed from A Vincent McNabb Anthology (London: Blackfriars 


Publications. 13/6) 











old, and perfectly healthy. 
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A YOUNG New York couple, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Lynch, 
not long ago adopted their second blind child from the 
Boston Nursery for Blind Babies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynch have no children of their own, and 
when they decided to adopt a child they agreed it should 
be a blind baby, named Susan. Susan is now four years 


Her parents hadn’t planned to adopt another child right 
away. But one day when they had to make a trip to the 
Nursery they met two-year-old Elizabeth Ann, and im- 
mediately wanted her for their own. Nursery officials said 
that it was the first time in their experience that anyone 
had wanted to adopt two blind children. 











friend, Professor Codex, says that 
by all the laws of Higher Criticism 
it is two tales, even as it is two 
cities. 

Yet he also propounds the alter- 
native theory that it may be in 
essence one city and one tale; and 
that the city is Babylon, and that 
the tale is Balaam and Josaphat. 

But I know what you, gentile 
reader, are thinking in your heart. 
You are condemning Marcella and 
the nameless Lady of the Pugs. Now 
I beg of you not to be premature. 

First of all, may we not be thank- 
ful that the Heir-Apparent was not 
where the dog was—on his mother’s 
icy bosom? 

A nurse’s embrace was not the 
best thing for poor forlorn little 
Dives. But it was infinitely better 
than the dog shelter. Give even a 
dog—even a she-dog—its due. 

Perhaps Marcella had been brought 
up and even educated (Lord, save 
us!) for the matrimonial market 
where women are taught all the arts 
(or tricks) for becoming a wife; and 
mone of the secrets of being a 
mother. 

Perhaps in her humility Marcella 


felt fit only to nurse a dog. In that 
case how wide fall our arrows of 
indignation. 


AGAIN, the Lady of the Pugs! Who 

are you and I that we should 
condemn her—especially that we 
should condemn her without a trial? 
Do we know the tragedy that filled 
her perambulator with pugs and not 
with cuddling babes? Alas! Babylan- 
on-Thamres and Babylon-on-Hudson 
are so merciless to their citizens that 
many a young man and maiden who 
feel spurred to the adventure of 
founding a family are doomed to 
remain unwed—until they have 
fourd a house—or two rooms and 
the use of a kitchen! 

A bed-sitting room with a gas-ring 
is not the bare minimum for a 
husband and a nursery. But it will do 
for breeding the smaller kinds of 
dogs. 

Moreover, dogs do not, like child- 
ren, scratch the wallpaper and make 
loud noises on the floor—to the 
despair of the landlady. 

More and moreover, some women 
must have something to love and 
fondle. If, therefore, they have no 
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A TALE OF 


children of their own, who will 
blame them if, in secret, they kiss 
and fondle a litter of pugs? 

The hard critics who would stone 
this woman with the pug-peram- 
bulator would stone the poor folk 
who, unable to buy butter, try to 
make the best of margarine. There- 
fore he that is without sin amongst 
us let him begin the stone-throwing! 


AGAIN, are not you and I, dear 
reader, the villains of this 
tragedy? 
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Have we no sight beyond the 
tragic Marcella and the Lady of 
the Pugs; into that dark system 
which begets Marcellas and Ladies 
of the Pugs as infallibly as the 
mother of this litter begot the litter? 

The offal of the city—is it all cur 
neighbour’s doing; and not some- 
what ours? Are we not in part our 
brother’s keeper? 

When we love the things that 
freeze the mother’s heart and dry 
her breasts, can we unabashed blame 
the dry breast and the frozen heart? 


Sd 


The Art of Living 


[7 is a funny thing about life: if you refuse to accept any- 
thing but the best you very often get it. 


—SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


‘THE only books I have in my library are books that other 


people have lent me. 


—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


ERE is no pleasure in having nothing to do; the fun is 
having lots to do and not doing it. 


—Mary W. LITTLE. 


VERY man is a damn fool for at least five minutes every 
day; wisdom consists in not exceeding the limit. 


Happiness 


HEN I was first married my mother gave me a verse 
which has been a comfort to me ever since. It is called 


“ Happiness” : 


“A house to clean and a man to scold, And a warm 
little sleeping babe to hold. What does a woman want 
more than this: A house and a man and a child to kiss, 
A cake to bake and a floor to sweep, And a tired little 
child to sing to sleep, And a man to welcome when work 
is past ? These are things that make happiness last.” 


—Mnrs. F. P. 


















Men, Women and Marriage 
Then the 
Bridegroom 
Fainted ! 














PEOPLE, HUSBAND AND WIFE, 
who run a New York photographic 
studio specialising in weddings, al- 
ways shed a tear for the father of the 
bride. Not only is he the man who 
foots the bills for all the satin-and- 
lace: he also suffers the worst case 
of jitters! 

After covering 10,000 weddings, 
the couple (Mr. and Mrs. Harris) say 
they’ve ended up worrying more 
about the father of the bride than any 
other member of the family. 

“T’ve never yet seen a father who 
isn’t green as he goes down the aisle,” 
says Mrs. Harris. “He always looks 
as if this is the last mile.” 

Brides seem the calmest of all on 
the big day. She would rate bride- 
grooms next to fathers in nervous- 
ness. One bridegroom in particular 
she never will forget. 

“TI noticed he was pretty shaky 
beforehand. And he swayed a little 
as he walked to the altar. But the 
ceremony went off smoothly. The 
bridegroom made all the proper 
responses, slipped the ring on the 
bride’s finger, kissed her—and 
fainted.” 

—Tuam Herald. 
* 


Bride’s Preserve 


WHEN YOU'VE MADE YOUR SELECTION, 


let it remain forever settled and 
give your entire thoughts to prepara- 


tion for domestic use. Some keep 
them in pickle, others in hot water. 
Even poor varieties may be made 
sweet, tender and good by gardening 
with patience, well sweetened with 
smiles and flavoured with kisses. 
Wrap in a mantle of charity, keep 
warm with a steady fire of domestic 
devotion. Serve with peaches 
and cream. When thus prepared, 
husbands will keep for years. 
—Guide te Marriage, 1883. 


* 
Bigger Feet 


GELS, YOU HAVE TO FacE IT! Your 

feet are getting bigger. Two hun- 
dred years ago women’s fect were 
small and dainty and were a sign of 
breeding and nobility. Only the 
workers had large, unshapely feet. 
Since then the size of women’s feet 
has been on the upgrade. Walking, 
sports and other athletics have 
played a large part in bringing about 
the change. 

Since the beginning of the second 
world war the average size of a 
woman’s shoe has increased from 4} 
to 54, and it is still on the upgrade. 

In fact, they are fast catching up 
with the men, whose popular sizes of 
between 74 and 8} in shoes have 
shown little change. 

According to statistics, American 
women have the slimmest feet— 
probably because they seldom walk 
anywhere. The broadest and most 
ungainly feet are found among the 
hard-working women of Rumania 
and Russia. 

—Evening Herald. 


* 


you love me?” 

“Yes, dear.” 
“Would you die for me?” 
“No. My love is undying.” 


“ 


No wonder women live longer than men. Look how long 


they’re girls. 
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DAVID 


HEN I lived in Dublin I had 

to walk, on my way to work 

every morning, down a street 
the name of which I have forgotten, 
but which I always thought of as 
the street of tortured houses. 

Along one side of this street the 
once glorious Georgian houses were 
tortured by decay. On the other side 
was an honest attempt by Dublin 
Corporation to provide decent 
homes for its citizens, and at the 
same time revive the splendour of 
the past. 

Here were new houses, built to 
resemble the old and with the same 
fine praportions. As many of the old 
bricks as were sound had been used 
again, and so had even some of the 
magnificently old front doors; but 
the basements had been enclosed by 
concrete walls of an odd drab tint, 
and none of the windows had white 
plaster round it. 

Red brick Georgian houses, the 
windows of which lack white plaster, 
are like men with no whites to their 
eyes. On this side of the street the 
houses suffered torture not of the 
body but of the soul. They were in- 
deed lost souls, belonging to no 
place and to no period. 


IS street was usually full of 
children playing, and to them I 
was known as The Englishman. 
They knew nothing, and probably 
would have cared nothing, about my 
mixed descent and tangled loyalties, 


Street of Tortured Houses 


Condensed from the Manchester Guardian 


REGAN 


but called me The Englishman be- 
cause I didn’t talk with any kind of 
accent they recognised as Irish. 

Very soon they all knew where I 
worked, where I lived, and what I 
bought when I went to the shop at 
the corner. A number of times, in 
widely separated parts of Dublin, I 
was greeted with a loud “ Hello, 
mister” by some urchin or other 
who had seen me pass by as ke 
played and sang in the street of 
tortured houses, 

Dublin children seem always to 
be singing, usually as a sort of 
accompaniment to their games. The 
songs they particularly love are 
obviously made up by children and 
are handed down for generations 
from elder children to younger ones. 
Many of them are nothing more 
than nonsense rhymes, of which this 
is a typical example: 

I made you look, I made you 

stare, 

I made the barber cut your hair; 

I made him cut it long and short, 

I made him cut it with a knife and 

fork. 


AS Olivia Robertson has pointed 

out, some songs of the children 
of Dublin throw intriguing side- 
lights on history. The following one 
from her collection refers to what 
the unhappy wife of George IV 
probably hoped was a_ well-kept 
secret. 

Queenie, Queenie Caroline 
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Washed her hair in turpentine— 
In turpentine to make it. shine— 
Queenie, Queenie Caroline. 


A favourite song, or rather chant, 
of a gang of little boys who used to 
play in that street went: 


The Germans on the march 
And the English.womn't fight : 
The Germans blew the English 
Right out of sight. 


If The Englishman happened to 
pass by while they were chanting it, 
a glint of amusement would show in 
their knowing eyes. 


NE morning I was going to work 

through weather that was dull, 
damp, and oppressively relaxing. 
The little pubs were already open, 
for there was a market in the neigh- 
bourhood, and they tempted me 
sorely to go in and have just one 
drink to help me to forget how 
weary I felt. It was a temptation I 
fiercely resisted, for I knew that one 
drink would lead to another, and 
the whole day would be wasted in 
talk. 






IRISH DIGEST 


As I neared the street of tortured 
houses, the noise of the children 
playing came listlessly through the 
soft air: the weather was affecting 
even them. The little boys were 
chanting their favourite refrain: 


The Germans on the march 
And the English won’t fight : 
The Germans blew the English 
Right out of sight. 


But today there was no savagery 
in their voices. As I turned the 
corner, something rather curious 
happened. The chanting wavered 
and ceased. Heads were turned in 
my direction, hurried -whispers ex- 
changed. Then, as I went by, the 
chant started again with terrific 
force. This time, however, the words 
went: 


The English on the march 

And the Germans won't fight: 
The English blew the Germans 
Right out of sight. 


I knew then that, as much as any 
place ever could be, Dublin was my 
home. 





Your Eloquent Feet 


JF you're going to tell a lie, be careful of your feet. A court 

reporter who has sat for twenty-three years immediately 
below and in front of the witness box, and thus has szen 
thousands of feet, claims that the witness who is lying not 
only twitches his feet while he is lying, but begins twitching 
them when he is about to tell a lie. 


H“?rmess is like jam—you can’t spread even a litte 


without getting some on yourself. 
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Sourdough fohn Donoghue was Outside for the first—and 
last—time .. . 


Cobwebs and Gold Dust 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


nN the days of the Klondike gold 
} Seat Dawson City had a popula- 

tion of 40,000. Through it gold 
passed by the bucketful by pack- 
trains, with each horse carrying up 
to 75 lb. in nuggets and dust. 

Today Dawson City’s permanent 
population does not exceed 500. Its 
log cabins and frame buildings are 
tattered by the winds of fifty winters. 
Its wooden duck-walks sag; and its 
inhabitants, swelled in summer by an 
influx seeking employment on the 
gold-dredging sites, include a smat- 
tering of old men who still talk in 
terms of ’98: old men like Charlie 
Stowe, who steered me from the 
roughness of the road to the smooth- 
ness of the: duckboards because the 
latter were “easier on his feet”, and 
who, almost in the same breath, 
pointed towards Solomon’s Dome 
and said: “ There’s gold somewhere 
in that hill Sure. The mother lode. 
And with luck I'll strike something 
this summer.” 


"THERE are many like Charlie Stowe 

in the Yukon who, although their 
legs are not as strong as they were, 
are still slaves to the urge that drove 
them across the White Pass or Chil- 
koot Pass and along the swift Yukon 
River to its confluence with the 
Klondike, into which poured the 


Condensed from Highway to the North (London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. 25/-) 








Time and again I have heard 

men — and women — say: 
“There’s something about the 
Northlands that just gets you.” 

They could not describe what 
the attraction was. But the com- 
radeship, the adventure, the fzel- 
ing of pioneering, the beauty, 
and the harshness—these things, 
they said, lay hold of a man’s 
soul: “You know, the Call of 
the North.” 

—FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 











gold-flecked waters of a dozen pos- 
sible Bonanzas. 

Meet another Charlie, a little man 
with penetrating brown eyes. Charlie 
was holding an axe when I stoped 
in to sit on a log by the porch of his 
cabin and listen to him. Fondling the 
head of a white husky, he told me 
that he would make his big strike 
that coming summer. 

“Gold? None o’ vour gold. Tung- 
sten. That’s what I want—tungsten. 
An’ Ill strike it this summer.” I left 
him mumbling that he’d prove his 
claim as soon as the ice went out and 
the ground thawed a bit. 


ALASKA and Yukon Territory are 

two of the most fascinating, fabu- 
lous corners of the Northlands. 
Bounded by Canada’s Northwest 
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This cheque, in the author’s possession, is payable not in dollars but in 
geld dust! It was drawn on a bank in the Klondike during the Gold Rush. 


Territories and British Columbia, 
they sprawl to within forty miles of 
the Siberian shore—a desolation of 
tock, tundra, forest and mountains 
that rear to more than 20,000 feet. 

Across them sound the boom of the 
moose, the cold how! of the wolf, the 
growl of the most dangerous of all 
earnivore—the grizzly and Alaska 
brown bears, the bleating of the doll- 
faced dali shtep, the shrill of the 
gopher, the quill-rattle of the porcu- 
pine and, in some parts, the clicking 
of the bones in caribou hoofs. 

The polar bear pads the coasts of 
Yukon and Alaska, hunting the seals 
that lie languidly among the ice-floes 
amd break surface with inquisitive 
wp-thrusting heads. Several species of 
whale, including the bowhead, roll 
and lounge among the seas; walrus 
belch at their neighbours; and a 
myriad of birds soar, stoop, stalk, 
walk, dart and glide across the snow 
of spring and enhance the brilliance 
of summer. 


UGHOUT the short summer the 
sun mdes high day and night. 


Mountain, tundra and pasture are 
scattered with flowers and humming 
with clouds of pestilential insects. In 
winter the mercury may drop to 
“ eighty below ”. 

In the Northlands, civilisation 
away to the south is alluded to in 
two words: the Outside. Talk to a 
trucker or gold-miner, forester or 
chemist or hotelier—to anybody who 
considers himself of the Inside—and 
he will inquire: “Have you just 
come from the Outside?” 

Many men and women who 
struggled over the White Pass or the 
Chilkoot Pass, or reached the Klon- 
dike by other routes, have not been 
Outside since the cry “Gold” 
brought them into the North. 


| ARRIVED at the Hospice of St. Anne 

in Dawson City at almost the 
moment when an old sourdough 
named John Donoghue died. He lay 
behind a screen on the right of the 
hall, a mere shadow of ’98. 

I was shown over the hospice by 
Sister Mary Mark, a small woman, in 
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her seventies, who spoke of pay dirt 

. grubstaking . . . sourdoughs. 
There was piquancy in a nun talking 
in terms of the diggings. But the Jan- 
guage of the Klondike came naturally 
to Sister Mary Mark, for she had 
been there since the Rush. 

Sister Mary Mark caught me in the 
act of peeping around the screen at 
Jack Donoghue. She said: “ We came 
Inside on the same boat.” She was 
one of four Sisters of her Order to 
leave for the Klondike in 1897. 


‘THE first Hospital of St. Anne was 

log-built and not nearly large 
enough, and between working as 
nurses the nuns collected from the 
stampeders for a new hospital with 
seventy-five beds, a maternity wing, a 
children’s ward, and a tuberculosis 
annexe. 

The miners were generous with 
gold. But not until 1906 were suffi- 
cient funds available for building to 
Start, and then, on January 10, 1950, 
the hospital was burnt to the floor, 
and Sister Mary Pudentienne died 
in the fire. 

After fifty years in the Yukon 
Sister Mary’s health deteriorated and 
she had to go Outside. Sister Mary 
Mark said, “But she couldn’t keep 
away—when you've lived up here 
you always want to come back, and 


COBWEBS AND GOLD DUST 





“Maybe if I paid the half-year’s 
Rates and stalled the Income Tax 
people with some kind of query .. .” 

—Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


she’d been back only a few months 
when the fire occurred.” 


AFTER the fire the Order transferred 
to its present building and trans- 
formed it into a hospital. It serves a 
considerable area of Yukon Territory. 
Bush ’planes bring in Indians and 
whites injured or ill in outlying dis- 
tricts. The staff comprises four Sis- 
ters, three lay-nurses, two Sisters im 
the kitchens and four “nursing- 
maids ”, three of them Indians. 
When we returned to the hall, Sis- 
ter Mary Mark peered around the 
screen, drew the sheet over John 
Donoghue’s face and crossed herself. 
“This is the first time he’s been 
Outside,” she said. 
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HATEVER a man’s age, he can reduce it several years by 
putting a bright-coloured flower in his buttonhole. 


]F I were to begin life again, 


—Markx TWAIN. 


I would devote it to music. 


It is the only cheap and unpunished rapture on earth. 





—SyDNgY SMITH. 
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A Story I Tell 








They Hanged that Fellow! 


SEAMUS MacMANUS 


N my case a better caption would 
be, A Story (or Two) I Don’t Tell. 
Heading for Donegal again, 
summer before last, I had taken my 
stand at the rail of The America, as 
she steamed down the bay—myself 
deep in meditation. It disturbed me 
when I perceived an old fellow, bent 
over his helping stick, coming 
hippledy-hop, hippledy-hop, across 
the deck towards me. 

“Ts it corract what thim there are 
sayin’—that you’re Seamus Mac- 
Manus?” in a rich Connacht brogue. 

It wasn’t polite of me to dismiss 
the poor fellow the way I did—but I 
craved to be left alone. I answered 
abruptly, “No! They hanged that 
fellow five years ago.” 

“Bz: damn to thim!” he answered 
instantly—and with hearty gusto— 
“Be damn to thim! "Twas a crool 
mistake they didn’t hang him fifty- 
five years ago.” 

And hippledy-hop, hippledy-hop, 
he went off pounding his stick across 
the deck. The bunch of people to 
whom he was returning weren’t very 
successful in their strenuous attempt 
to smother their laughter. 

The incident recalls to my mind 
an incident that happened to me a 
lifet'me ago, after the publication of 
one of my very first books, a collec- 
tion of stories entitled ’Twas In 
Dhroll Donegal. I was the young— 
very young—mountain schoolmaster 





A MAN rang up a friend to ask 

for the loan of £5. The friend 
said he could not hear him. The 
request was repeated several 
times until the friend blandly 
said : “ This must be a bad con- 
nection, old boy, I can’t hear a 
word you’re saying.” 

At that point the telephone 
Operator interrupted to say: 
“ There’s nothing wrong with 
the connection. I can hear him 
perfectly.” 

“In that case,” said the friend, 
“you lend him the £5.” 











then, very much in love with myself, 
and my wonderful writing—and my 
own most ardent admirer. 

It was maybe a month after the 
publication of my opus. To see and 
be seen, I was in Donegal Fair. It 
was along in the evening when, fair 
business finished, the crowds were 
shuffling about, enjoying themselves. 
I stood on the kerb outside John 
Gallianach’s on the Diamond, observ- 
ing the passing show. Many boys and 
girls, men and women were to my 
right and to my left. 

Up to me strode a husky farmer- 


type fellow and demanded: “ Are 
you Seamus MacManus?” 
I was pleased. I hadn’t been 


noticed up to that. 
“Yes, I'm him.” I straightened 
myself. 











“You're the writer of that new 
book?” 

I gave a quick glance around to 
make sure people were attending, 
and for the sake of such as hadn’t yet 
been alerted that they were in the 
vicinity of AN AuTHor, I answered 
in a voice that never could be mis- 
taken for a whisper. 

“Yes, I’m the author of the new 
book called ’Twas In  Dhroll 
Donegal.” 

With the tail of my eye I proudly 
observed that I had succeeded in 
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drawing on me more than fifty pairs 
of astonished eyes. My head went 
higher and my chest shot out, whilst 
I waited to hear, and have these 
ones hear, the encomium. 

“Well,” the fellow continued, “I’m 
glad I met you—I was in the town 
last Chewsday and bought your book 
in Misther Dunlaivy’s, and took it 
home and read it—and I want for to 
tell you that it’s the damnedest trash 
ever I read, and if ye have a dab o’ 
daicency in ye, ye’ll give me back me 
half-crown.” 


Tails—I Lost ! 


JOHN McCANN 


T happened at an informal evening 
tin at the Department of 

External Affairs, during my term 
as Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

I had attended a dinner, in full 
evening dress, before going along to 
Iveagh House; so it was no affront 
to unconventionality for the Lord 
Mayor to appear in “ tails ”. 

I was “one odd” and I was to be 
made realise it before the night was 
out. 

About midnight, I went into the 
buffet. The room was crowded. As I 
entered I met a friend, who said that 
he was going home. 

“Not home to Cavan,” I said, “ at 
this hour?” 

“Yes, I have an appointment early 
in the mornin,.”’ 

“Had you something to eat?” 

“TI had a drink. I was hoping to 


iz louder he talked of his 
our spoons. 


get a cup of tea for my wife, but the 
place is too crowded. I can’t wait.” 

“Hold on,” I said—“*get your 
wife. Ill have a cup for you both in 
a few minutes. I know some of the 
waitresses.” 

He went to seek his wife. I got 
close to the counter, near the end. 
I procured tea and sandwiches, half- 
turned and beckoned my friend and 
his wife, who understood my gesture 
and moved in on my left, where 
things were easier. 

They thanked me. I bade them 
good night. I was turning right to get 
out from the counter when I got a 
peremptory tap on my shoulder from 
a gentleman, who said: “Two 
coffees, please.” 

I laughed even before I turned fully 
round to view his embarrassment as 
he explained his error. 


honour, the faster we counted 
—R. W. EMERSON. 
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This publican’s som raided up the Shannon and tried to 
batter down the walls of Limerick 


The Pirate Pilot of 
the Grand Armada 





CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


UNCAN BIRBECK’S parents never 

suspected that their son would 

grow up to be a pirate, a count, 
and a millionaire. 

His pious Scottish parents, who 
kept a saloon on Tower Hilt, Lon- 
don, intended him for the ministry. 
Duncan, however, had a liking for 
the sca. 

When out of school he spent much 
ef his time among the sailormen on 
the docks. At the age of fourteen he 
declared his intention of going to 
sea. 

Captain Askwith was a regular 
customer at the Birbeck tavern, and 
Duncan had taken a great liking 10 
him. The captain consented to take 
the youngster on as cabin boy for 
a cruise to the West Indies. Duncan 
promised his parents he would 
reopen the question of a ministerial 
career upon his return. 


Bet one cruise led to another, as 

cruises so often do, even in wur 
ewn day of unromantic steam and 
radio. Duncan’s parents forgot their 
ambition for their son in their pride 
at his advancement from rank to 
rank, and from ship to ship. 


were short and very profitable. As 
young Birbeck was devoted to his 
parents, the middle-aged couple were 
enabled to retire and to live in a 
State of umaccustomed affluence. 

But the piows parents did not 
know that their promising son was 
a smuggler. Smuggling, if profitable, 
was also dangerous, for Elizabeth 
was Queen, and she looked carefully 
to the revenues of the Crown. 

Smuggling was punishable by 
death, and those who traded in con- 
traband goods, through English or 
Irish ports, took their lives in their 
hands. 

Captain Birbeck was captured with 
a shipload of smuggled goods, while 
the cargo was being put ashore near 
Tilbury Fort. The offender was im- 
prisoned in the fort, and a customs 
guard was put in charge of his ship, 
the crew remaining aboard. 


ONE of the captain’s loyal helpers 

stole ashore and slipped a knife 
to him through the barred window. 
On the second night of his confine- 
ment, Captain Birbeck called the 
jailer into his cell on a pretence of 
illness. He quickly stabbed him 
through the heart. 

Taking the jailer’s keys, the smug- 
gler let himself out of the fort, and 
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gettmg into a boat at the landing, 
rowed out to the Toby. He killed the 
first customs watch. 

Quickly rallying a group of his 
men about him, they despatched the 
other guards. By daybreak the Toby 
was making for the open sea, far out- 
distancing a lone pursuer. 

Safe on the high seas, Captain 
Birbeck addressed his crew: 

“It’s piracy for us now, boys! 
We're known as smugglers, and we’re 
all in the killing of the guards and 
the escape from the harbour. How 
many of you are with me if we go 
out after everything we can catch?” 

Only one sailor failed to cry out 
in the affirmative. He was tossed 
overboard. 


‘Te Toby proceeded to a French 

port, where her cargo was sold at 
a good profit. Birbeck purchased 
twelve guns, and other war-like para- 
phernalia. Then he sailed back across 
the Channel and captured an Eng- 
lish ship. 

This vessel had on board Lady 
Burleigh, a personal friend of the 
Queen, Birbeck announced that he 
would chop the lady’s head off for the 
entertainment of his crew, unless 
£10,000 ransom money was paid 
within six hours. He sent a mes- 
senger ashore to Lord Burleigh, who 
immediately sent back the required 
ransom. Her ladyship was then 
released. 

When he sailed into Cadiz with 
his English prize, Birbeck met with 
a cordial welcome. The Armada was 
then fitting out for -its attempt to 
crush the sea power of Great Britain. 
Birbeck, having committed piracy 
against his own country, was invited 
to join it. 
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He offered his services as pilot 
through English waters to the Duke 
of Sundermania, who was to lead the 
van of the great Spanish fleet. The 
Duke purchased the Toby and the 
prize, paying a good price. 


WHEN the Armada was almost 
destroyed by storms, Sunder- 
mamia’s vessels escaped wreckage off 
the Giant’s Causeway, and returned 
to a Spanish port, as did the vessel 
on which Captain Birbeck served. 

Many of these ships went to sea 
singly and in squadrons to harry the 
British coast line, and to engage 
British ships whenever there was any 
prospect of success. 

Birbeck set forth from Cadiz, and 
with his vessel sailed right into Har- 
wich. He captured the town and laid 
upon it a huge ransom under threat 
of destroying the place by fire. 

The money was paid, but the 
mayor, in handing over the bag of 
coins, could not forbear offering a 
dignified insult. 

“Here is the money, Captain 
Birbeck,” he said, “and since we all 
know of your trustworthiness, I ven- 
ture to request a receipt, signed by 
your own hand.” 

“T’ll give you a receipt!” roared 
Birbeck, “and it shall be one that 
the whole town can read without 
going to school!” 

He then ordered the mayor to be 
hanged from a tall gallows at the 
end of the dock. 


FTER burning some of the castles 

in the vicinity of Harwich, 
Birbeck returned to Spain, and was 
granted the title of Count Rivero. A 
handsome castle and a large estate 
were given him in recognition of his 
work, 
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On his next raid Rivero captured 
seven ships in the harbour of Sun- 
derland, At the mouth of the Tyne 
he made an attack upon the castle 
and town, landing a large party. The 
raiders were repulsed with a loss of 
nearly 100 men. 

Count Rivero now achieved one of 
his most spectacular victories. Two 
ships of the Royal Navy, sent out to 
capture the pirate, bore down upon 
the Toby. delivering broadsiaes. 

By directing his first volley into 
the rigging of his pursuers, the 
Count hampered their manceuvring. 
Although badly hit between wind 
and water, the Toby was sound as 
to her rigging, and her guns were 
kept busy. 

In the end, Rivero sank one of the 
British ships and captured the other, 
tossing her men overboard and tow- 
ing the prize into rejoicing Cadiz. 
AFTER this, Count Rivero captured 

the town of Washworth and. took 
ransom money out of it. He raided 
and looted Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
while a whole regiment of Her 
Majesty’s cavalry stood, booted and 
spurred, upon the opposite bank of 
the river and discharged loud oaths 
at him. 

Having towed and chased into 
Cadiz a dozen rich English ships, 
Rivero was further honoured by the 
King of Spain. 
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He then left on a visit to Ireland 
and tried to batter down the walls 
of Limerick, but failed. He lost one 
of his three vessels in this attempt, 
but quickly dropped down the River 
Shannon and captured Lord Ivers, 
with Lady Ivers, who paid a large 
ransom, thus compensating for the 
loss of one small ship. 

He captured five vessels at Galway 
and burned part of the town. Some 
time later he attacked the town and 
castle of Carrickfergus. 


R'VE®0 contrived to send to London 

for his parents. He installed them 
in his Spanish castle, and found 
them reconciled to living upon stolen 
riches, In fact, they evolved a scheme 
of their own for a raid upon the 
town of Leith. 

The Count was anxious to settle 
down and enjoy life, but his parents 
shamed him into action for one last 
cruise. They went along too. There 
were three ships in the raiding fleet. 

Off Leith the raiders ran afoul of 
Sir Francis Drake and a fleet of six 
ships. Even so, the one-sided battle 
lasted four hours. Rivero was 
brought aboard Drake’s flagship and 
quickly run up to the yardarm as a 
pirate. 

Drake himself was one of the jol- 
liest pirates on salt water, and it was 
the height of irony that he should 
hang a man for piracy. 


(CHRisTIAN Dior maintains that when you understand how 

to wear it, red—really vivid red—cheers people who see 
it, and provokes great admiration. “If a man tells his wife 
she looks her best in black, she should pay no attention to 


him,” says Dior. 


“What he really means is, he doesn’t want her to attract 
the attention of anyone but himself—which is nonsense 
and very bad for a woman’s morale! Black is good, of 


course—but not always.” 























Everybody was asking could Doyle hold Christy Ring ? 


An Epic Hurling Struggle 


TOMMY DOYLE 
(As told to Raymond Smith) 


TIPPERARY was drawn against 


Galling defeats by Limerick had 
sent our spirits down to zero. A 
single Championship success had not 
been recorded since 1945. But now 
that the luck of the draw had 
brought Tipperary against Cork once 
more, it seemed that the turning in 
the road was ahead. 

I ran into John Joe Callanan, one 
of the county selectors. There was no 
one, it seemed, to fill the left-half- 
back position, no one to mark the 
maestro, Christy Ring. The team 
would be picked that night. 


(CALLANAN came to the point: “ Will 

you mark Christy Ring next 
Sunday, Tommy?” 

It needed little persuasion to make 
me answer in the affirmative. 

I was seldom in better trim than 


when taking the field in Limerick. I 


The main topic of conversation 
appeared to be “Can Doyle hold 
Ring?” Many doubted my ability to 
do so. 

I will never forget that game, as it 
was, perhaps, my finest hour. I stuck 
to Christy like a leech, followed him 
wherever he went and was beside 
him for every dropping ball. 

I tried on every possible occasion 





SINcE he first hit the head- 

lines in 1937, Thurles-born 
Tommy Doyle has won almost 
every honour in hurling. 

His big collection of medals 
include five All-Ireland, seven 
Railway Cup and seven County 
Senior Championship. He also 
holds trophies for football, box- 
ing, running and cycling. 











to get first to the ball. With his 
bobbing, weaving style Christy will 
outwit you nine times out of ten if 
allowed to gain possession. A clever 
feint and he has you going the wrong 
way; then, before you have recovered, 
the ball is flashing over the bar or 
lobbing into the square. 

His wrists are strong and flexible 
and he can drive powerfully with no 
apparent effort. And, above all, he is 
accurate to the point of perfection. 


THOUGHT we were coasting to an 
easy victory when Jimmy Kennedy, 
piling up the scores from frees, had 
us four points ahead with twenty 
minutes of the second half gone. But 
I, and our supporters, had reckoned 
without the Leesiders’ superb steadi- * 
ness in a crisis. 

Throwing caution to the winds, 
Jack Lynch roved out to midfield, 
snapped up a loose ball and spread- 
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eagled our defence, to send the 
sliothar past the goalkeeper, Tony 
Murphy went away on a superb solo 
run to send the ball over the bar. The 
equaliser ! 


FEW seconds still remained. The 

ball reached Jimmy Kennedy, who 
placed Sonny Maher for a point I 
jumped for joy, and, turning to 
Christy, remarked: “ Well, that’s it, 
Ringy boy.” 

But no! The referee called for the 
ball and awarded us a free, as a Cork 
defender had thrown his huricy 
while Sonny Maher was striking the 
ball. That was one instance when the 
much-discussed Advantage Rule was 
not applied. Kennedy’s effort from a 
difficult free fell a little short, and 
the final whistle sounded. 

“So we meet again, Christy,” I 
said, and his smile indicated that he 
was looking forward to a renewal of 
rivalry. 


‘THE replay was one of the most 

memorable Munster Champion- 
ship ties of all time. Started at a few 
minutes after three, it was not until 
just on six o’clock that the issue was 
decided. 


overhead with Christy on a high 
centre, I received a stroke on the side 
of the head. Down I went with the 
blood streaming from a deep cut. 

I heard John Joe Callanan 
remark: “It is a terrible cut.” 

“Put a bandage on my head,” I 
said. “I’m staying on, no matter 
what the consequences.” 

So they patched me up and I 
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resumed with an outsize bandage on 
my head. Peculiarly enough, I felt 
as lively as a bee—a temporary reac- 
tion, no doubt, to the loss of blood. 
(After the game four stitches were 
inserted in the wound.) 


were on top for sixty minutes. 

Lost time was being played—and 

a considerable crowd had left 

the ground—when Jimmy Kennedy 

crowned a grand display by scoring 

a sizzling goal. Cork had been 

robbed of what scemed certain 
victory. 

Then came the announcement that 
extra time must be played. We 
retired to the cool of the dressing- 
room. 

Each one of us was doused in a 
churn of water. Then we were given a 
quick rub-down. This did us a world 
of good, for that hard hour’s hurling 
in the fierce heat had reduced us 
to near-exhaustion. Meanwhile the 
Cork players lay stretched out under 
the blazing sun—a fatal error. 

We returned to the field a new 
team. If Cork had had the better of 
the exchanges in the first hour, we 
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were now superior in most sectors. 

Midway through the extra time 
period Christy switched to centre- 
forward “on” Paddy Furlong of 
Knocknavilla Kickhams, who had 
come on as sub. During a stoppage 
Furlong nodded to me to change 
places. 


(CHRISTY was kneeling on one knee 

with his chin in his hand when I 
squatted down behind him. The 
crowd cheered lustily. Christy did 
mot at first realise what it was all 
about, but when he glanced around 
and saw me he said: “You here 
again?” 

Then Christy took off his boots 
and rolled up his sleeves. The 
minutes were ticking away and he 
had failed to raise a flag. 

Tt was death or glory now for both 
of us. He pulled every trick out of 
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the bag, and I countered with all I 
knew. 

And how Ring can play when the 
occasion demands! As the ball came 
flying towards us he would feint to 
cut it into the centre and then bring 
it around the other way. I could not 
afford to relax for one second. All 
the time we kept ragging each other. 

It was a great goal by Mick Ryan 
that sealed Cork’s fate. They went 
down with colours flying, though. I 
felt very proud to have held Christy 
Ring scoreless in 150 minutes’ play. 

When it was all over I walked over 
to Ring. 

“Leave it there, Christy. I] may 
have held you today, but I still 
think you are the greatest forward in 
the game.” 

He smiled and gave me a long 
handshake. That sealed our friend- 
ship. 


Wi tuour doubt the finest antidote to worry is competence. 

The man who is thoroughly assured of his ability to do 
a job is little likely to fret and fume about it. Theodore 
Roosevelt linked this competence with the energetic type 
of mind that is seldom the prey of worry when he wrote: 
“ Black care rarely sits behind the rider whose pace is fast 


enough.” ‘ 
—H. D. in Efficiency Magazine. 


[TP you count the sunny and cloudy days throughout a 
year, you will find that the sunshine predominates. 


“ HE’ a nice fella,” said Slim. “Guys don’t need no sense 
to be a nice fella. Seems to me sometimes it just works 
the other way around. Take a real smart guy and he ain’t 
hardly ever a nice fella.” 
—Joun Srempscx, Of Mice and Men. 
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In two small boats, with a crew disguised as fishermen, he 
set out to capture the Spanish Navy 


The Fantastic Enterprise 
of William Brown 


PATRICK HENRY 


ILLIAM BROWN was the father of 
the Argentine Navy and its 
builder. 

This lad from Foxford, County 
Mayo, went to Philadelphia with his 
family when he was nine. Soon after- 
wards his father died and William 
became a cabin boy on a coastal 
trading vessel. 

Afterwards, he found a job on 
an English ship which was cap- 
tured by the French. Lodged in the 
fortress of Verdun, he escaped, but 
was soon picked up. His next place 
of confinement was Metz. Again slip- 
ping from captivity, he escaped to 
Germany. 


AS an able seaman, he made his first 

trip to the Rio de la Plata in 
1809. Two years later he reached 
Buenos Aires, then in revolt against 
Spanish rule. 

Argentina was held by the patriots, 
but Chile and Bolivia were strongly 
royalist. A Spanish fleet controlled 
the estuary of the great river and 
Buenos Aires was blockaded. 

Brown, in his ship, Eloisa, bought 
at his 6wn expense, tried to run the 
blockade, but in an effort to land a 
valuable cargo at Montevideo his 
vessel grounded. 

From the sale of the salvage he 
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bought another ship which he 
named the Industria, and once more 
attempted to establish a coastwise 
trade. The Spaniards’ seized the ship. 

Footloose, he made a tour of beach 
resorts and boat slips. His purpose: 
to recruit English-speaking sailors 
who would join him in what seemed 
a fantastic enterprise. Nevertheless he 
found about two dozen men. 

The plan was simple. The group 
secured two small boats and, dis- 
guised as fishermen, prepared to cap- 
ture the Spanish Navy. 

Sailing around in circles, they 
waited until one of the cruisers ven- 
tured too far from the fleet. In those 
days, vessels of war had low wooden 
hulls, clumsy sails and uncertain 
muzzle-loading. In a few minutes, 
Brown and his men had grappled 
with the cruiser, boarded her, and 
soon brought her in triumph to 
Buenos Aires. 


BRown was thereupon made com- 

mander of the fleet, which was to 
liberate Montevideo and Uruguay. 
The fleet: three corvettes, two brigs 
and seven small river boats. 

He sailed from Buenos Aires to his 
first battle with the Spaniards in 
February, 1814. The objective was 
the island of Martin Garcia, which 
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commanded the entrance of the great 
waterways. 

Brown’s boat was the first casualty. 
It grounded within range of the 
Spanish guns, but next day he 
managed to refloat her and reach 
Colonia, where he staunched her 
battered timbers. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, the fight was 
resumed. This time Brown succeeded 
in landing a party and capturing the 
island. The Spanish admiral, Pome- 
rata, withdrew his ships up the Uru- 
guay and never sailed them again 
past Martin Garcia. 

Brown’s next move was to assemble 
his ships outside Montevideo, where 
the Spanish fleet stood at full 
strength under the protection of the 
fort guns. Greatly outnumbered, he 
feigned cowardice, appearing to with- 
draw in great disorder. The Spanish 
fleet followed what it believed was a 
rout. But once outside gun range, 
the great fleet suffered utter defeat 
and the city was surrendered. 

Brown’s battles were fought with 
crews picked up along the river front. 
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Good sailors and fighters, first of all 
mercenaries and always hard to con- 
trol. 

Then he began to replace these 
sailors with natives. Some were 
Indians who could not read or count. 
But all were good card players. 
He named the _ riggings and 
machinery after cards in the pack, 
and all understood when the order 
came: “Let loose the Ace!” “ Slack 
the King!” “Tighten the Queen!” 
And so on. 

The Government called Brown to 
action when a mighty Brazilian fleet 
was before Buenos Aires, holding up 
all commerce, 

In the first clash, Admiral Brown 
captured a warship and a transport, 
in full view of citizens lining the 
shore. This action was followed up 
by others equally heroic all through 
the summer. In every fight he was 
outnumbered, but never suffered a 
defeat. 


IX February, 1827, the naval war- 

fare with Brazil was over. The 
Brazilian admiral was a prisoner, with 
only two of his eighteen ships escap- 
ing. 

In 1829, the strongest political 
group named Brown provisional 
governor. He accepted for the sake 
of peace, but his hope was vain. His 
great popularity saved him in the 
midst of political danger, since he 
was the only man who dared to 
oppose the dictator Rosas. 

At the age of seventy, Brown 
visited his native Foxford. That was 
in 1847, the famine year, and it was 
a sad visit. He returned to the Argen- 
tine, where he died at the age of 
eighty. 
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One Enchanted Evening 


TIMOTHY 


R. MAITLAND decided to mur- 

der his wife. She had a con- 

tinual, nasty, contankerous 
cough. She ate cigarettes. The beds 
were ‘ull of ash, the corners full of 
cast-off nylons. He decided to kill 
her. 
He had lately acquired a luxurious 
blonde who adored fur coats, double 
brandies and Mr. Maitland. In that 
order. Money he must have, and his 
wife was heavily insured and pro- 
tected against everything but her 
husband. 


Mr. Maitland was a crafty, meticu- 
lous worker, top scientist in the local 
munition factory. Every day he 
dabbled in nuclear fission, atomic ex- 
plosives, and helped to plan mon- 
strosities that could blast a city out 
of existence in a moment. The pro- 
posed removal of one small, insigni- 
ficant member of society didn’t 
bother him very much, 


JN the evenings he worked in his 

own laboratory behind the house 
and had earned quite a local repu- 
tation for his various inventions and 
experiments. 

Perhaps the inflated ego due to 
these small successes made him 
ambitious to achieve the perfect 
crime. From a highly respectable 
source that contributed materials for 
his experiments, he secured the 
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They clinked glasses. 

“Tonight’s the night,” he said, 
hugging himself, 

“Oh, goody,” said the blonde. 
then — freedom.” Mr. 
Maitland waved a hand expansively. 
“Rome. The south of France. Paris 
in the spring——” 

The blonde came a little alive at 
that, a trifle concerned. 

“Have they brandy in Paris?” she 
questioned anxiously. “I hear they 
have only light wines, Tommy. Hon- 
est, Tommy, I couldn’t live.” 

Mr. Maitland snorted. 

“Cognac,” he said largely. “ Cog- 
mac, The best. Buckets of it, 
beautiful.” 

The blonde subsided. 

“Oh, goody,” she said again. 
“What bliss!” She twirled her 
empty glass suggestively. “The tide’s 
out here, Tommy.” 


‘Ty had a few more drinks, a little 

more love talk, and then he went 
home, hugging his bottle of whiskey. 
He had no doubt whatever that the 
verdict would be suicide. 
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After all, he was a hignly respect- 
able citizen, engaged in work de- 
manding the utmost integrity. There 
would be no inquiries made as to 
why a man of his profession should 
have poison on the premises. And 
Mrs. Maitland had free access to 
everything. Mr. Maitland chuckled. 

It was the night of their wedding 
anniversary. Mrs, Maitland always 
liked a celebration and she had a 
nice little table set for two. She had 
something to celebrate tonight and 
was looking forward to the occasion. 

When Mr. Maitland came in he 
had to admit that his wife looked 
well. There was a sparkle in her eyes 
that he hadn’t seen for ages. But he 
didn’t relent, for the blonde sim- 
pered somewhere in the back of his 
mind; and, despite the price of 
brandy, he held to his resolve. 

He went over to the sideboard, got 
out two glasses, and poured a large 
drink for his wife, a smaller drink 
for himself. With the dexterity of a 
Borgia he put the necessary into the 
large one. He came back and put the 
drinks on the table, his own beside 
his favourite seat. 


MBS. MalTLanp came over immedi- 

ately and took up the drink in- 
tended for himself. She turned away, 
the glass in her hand, ready to call a 
toast. What heart remained in Mr. 
Maitland almost stopped. 

“Not that, dear,” he said hastily. 
“The large one. I’ve had a few. I 
want to take it easy.” 
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She put down his glass, gave him a 
sparkling smile and picked up her 
own, 

“How good of you, dear.” 

“Tt’s an occasion, darling.” 

“Thank you, dear.” 

Everything happened as planned. 
They clinked glasses. 

“Cheers,” said Mr. Maitland. 

“ Cheers.” 

They drank. 

“ Bottoms up,” said Mr. Maitland. 

“ Bottoms up.” 

“ And daisies,” muttered the awful 


‘THE poison acted quickly. A few 
convulsions and Mrs. Maitland 
was stretched out on the floor. 

So far, just as he planned. The 
only snag was that Mr. Maitland 
dropped dead a few seconds later. 

He had a continual, nasty, cantan- 
kerous cough. He ate cigarettes. The 
beds were full of ash, the corners 
full of old socks. She had decided to 
kill him. Just coincidence. 

A suicide pact was the final ver- 
dict after they had been found lying 
there together with that odd, bewil- 
dered expression on both their faces. 

Each had mentioned, when acquir- 
ing the poison, that a rat was giving 
trouble and must be removed. 

Each was right. 

When they met again, elsewhere, 
in rather uncongenial surroundings, 
the first thought in each mind on 
seeing the other was: “This is hell.” 

Again, each was right, 


= 


[7's fine thing to be a gentleman, but it’s an awful 


handicap im a good argument, 


























Books and People : 
# The Lonely Mind : 
: of One Man : 
Shetetetetstrtsiririctstsisistsisirititinititeetat 


PUBLISHERS HAVE COME TO LOOK 

upon procrastinating authors—not 
to mention those who never deliver 
contracted-for manuscripts at all—as 


the date stipulated on the original 
agreement is regarded as a near 
miracle. 


What think you, then, of an author 
who not only announces: “I’m be- 
ginning my new novel two weeks 
from Thursday. You can set the pub- 
lication date for August 8. I'll have 
the final pages on your desk at 
2.16 p.m. on April 11 ”—but actually 
observes his self-imposed deadline as 
faithfully as a dedicated military 
officer leading his troops in a synchro- 
nised attack? 

The name of this paragon is John 
O’Hara, erstwhile ship steward, rail- 
road freight clerk, press agent, secre- 
tary to the late Heywood Broun, and 
ace reporter—and author of Appoint- 
ment in Samarra, Butterfield 8, A 
Rage to Live, The Farmers Hotel, 
other novels, some plays, and five full 
volumes of top-drawer short stories. 

A possession that O’Hara cherishes 
is a cigarette case that was presented 
to him by John Steinbeck. O’Hara 
subscribes wholeheartedly to the in- 
scription Steinbeck had engraved on 
this case: “The lonely mind of one 
man is the only creative organ in the 
world, and any force which interferes 
with its free function is the Enemy.” 


—BENNETT CerF in the Saturday 
Review. 


KATHLEEN Norris Is Now mE 

mother of a grandfather—in other 
words, she’s a great grandmother— 
and she has marked the occasion by 
publishing a new novel. 

Kathleen’s first editor advised her 
to keep it clean. 

“T didn’t need to be told that,” she 
says, “because it never occurred to 
me to write otherwise, with my Irish 
Catholic upbringing.” 

she sits at work in her New 
York apartment, wearing a long- 
sleeved black blouse, and her hair is 
still dark and abundant. 

She doesn’t look sixty, but it’s not 
easy to be a great grandmother at 
sixty. She is seventy-four, and there’s 
another novel on the typewriter—it’ll 
be her 79th book. 

—Irish Press. 


AS THAT INSCRUTABLE ORIENTAL, FU 

Manchu, was responsible for so 
many boyhood shivers, I went to see 
his creator, Sax Rohmer, with a cer- 
tain amount of wariness. eo 

I was met by an affable man in his 
late sixties, dressed in tweeds and 
flannels, and smoking a pipe. He 
offered me tea and fruit cake. It was 
only when I noticed a whiskey-bottle 
used as a door stop that I began to 
feel that this was more like it. 

Mr. Rohmer was born in England 
(as A. Sarsfield Wade) but lives, for 
tax reasons among others, in New 
York. He has signed a profitable deal 
with Republic pictures for a new 
series of Fu Manchu films. For 
though the exploits of this gentleman 
make up only part of Mr. Rohmer’s 
writing, he is the character the public 
likes most. , 

He made his first appearance just 
before the First World War, when 
Mr. Rohmer, then an unknown Ficet 
Street man, decided he would write 
a book in which the villain was the 
hero. 

As well as being the inventor of a 
patent mothball and the writer of 
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some of George Robey’s famous 
songs, Mr. Rohmer is one of thé few 
men who have a foolproof system for 
winning at roulette. 


—Everybody’s. 


Teunity COLLEGE, DUBLIN, HAS THE 
privilege of being legally entitled 
to receive, free of charge, a copy of 
every book published in these islands. 
The vast number of volumes thus 
accuraulated are proving too many for 
the college library. Some months ago 
an appeal was made for money to 
extend the building by adding a wing 
of similar dimensions at right angles 
across the Fellows’ Garden. The sum 
needed was close on £500,000. 

The Guinness family opened the 
appeal by donating a considerable 
amount of money. But only a fraction 
of the amount needed has come in. 

Dr. A. A. Luce, the then Vice- 
Provost, led the vanguard in Trinity’s 
successful battle, some three years 
ago, to retain the copyright privilege 
when it was contested by London 
publishers. A strong weapon in its 
favour was that Trinity would be able 
to make use of the right indefinitely. 

Now it appears that unless exten- 
sions to the present building can be 
made within the next five years, the 
copyright privilege will have to be 
abandoned. 

—Trinity News. 


] Founp GeorGE Moore, ALMOST 

alone amongst authors, quite ready 
to consider suggestions even from his 
publisher, and to accept them if he 
thought fit. This was quite contrary 
to my experience of some of the 
nonentities I had published for (they 
paying for the publication, of course), 
who would not have a comma altered. 

The returned proofs of his The 
Apostle were extraordi . Not 
only were all the margins filled, but 
Moore had pasted slips on the proofs 
in order to get his corrections in. He 


had paraphrased the narrative com- 
pletely into dialogue. However, I 
went gaily ahead and subsequently 
The Apostle appeared. Charges for 
alterations far exceeded the cost of 
composition, but on my notifying 
Moore I had a cheque by return 
without a word of protest. 

It was one of my proudest achieve- 
ments to have published The Apostle, 
which was the first version of 
The Brook Kerith. 

—GEORGE Roserts in the Irish 
Times. 


WIT IS THE SALT OF WISDOM, HUMOUR 

the preservative of thought, and 
the reason Oscar Wilde is still read 
with delight, while his masters in 
philosophy, Ruskin and Pater, are 
mainly studied in the places where 
dead languages are cherished, is due 
to his temperamental levity, which 
helped to make him, with the sole 
exception of Sydney Smith, the wit- 
tiest of humorists and the most 
humorous of wits. 

It was his opinion that “ Serious- 
ness is the only refuge of the 
shallow. . . . Humanity takes itself too 
seriously.” 

The great humorist raises common 
sense to poetry, lifts the burden of 
life, releases the spirit, imparts hap- 
piness, creates brotherhood, and 
cleanses the mind of cant, pretentious- 
ness and conceit. He is the chief 
civilising force in humanity, the real 
democrat and equalitarian, detested 
and dreaded by tyrants and humbugs. 

We know what serious people have 
made of the world, but we shall never 
know what humorous people would 
make of it, because the world will 
never be intelligent enough to give 
them a chance, and they would be 
too intelligent to take it. 

Which is just 2s it should be, for 
the holy spirit of Humour is partly 
dependent on the unholy stupidity of 
man. —HESKETH SON. 
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The Duke Wasted No Words 


search of material for his latest Island indescribable in its charm. 
travel book, This Is Ireland: On the way to Achill Head, hanging 


Dima a tour of Connacht, in RICHARD and Raymond found Achill 


Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, Roscommon on an ineredible knife-edge a 
(Arthur Barker, London. 21/-), thousand feet above an ocean that is 
Richard Hayward visited the Paken- never at rest even on the calmest day, 
ham-Mahon family at Strokestown they passed :— 


18th- Moyteoge Head, seemingly so 
close that we could have hit it with 


century Dean of St. Patrick’s :— 9 ssone, but actually half-e-mile 


"s sister was married t0 = qway, and the ocean water, right at 
the great Duke of Wellington, amd the end of the little haven which 
when the Duke became Prime jay between that promontory and 
. he Dean the mainland, shone green as jade, 

wrote him a but important translucent and unspeakably lovely, 
: Dear Arthur, a word from 4g it danced and shimmered over 


y pression 
Dear Henry, not a word ! Arthur. tracks by the impact of it. 
The author and his artist com- When crossing Loch Drumharlow, 


panion, Raymond Piper, were invited Richard saw the twin fairy hill 

ry hills, 
to afternoon tea at Frenchpark, where Sheemore and Sheebeg, to starboard, 
they admired the wrought-iron en- and recalls their story :— 


about them :— There was a great battle once 


between the Little People of those 
one to Dine com, © ce two hills, and the defeated host 


peg tes aphing gates and, was lost at sea as it fled to Wales; 


ll : all because some unlucky mortal 
was kneeling in the middle of the put his spoon through the bottom 


from pg or a oo anl of his egg-shell at the time. That 
priest in this attitude, descended ™” knew nothing but misfortune 
from their bicycles, removed their  #{trwards, for it is a terrible thing 
hats and knelt down beside him. to bring destruction on the Little 


People in that way. 


: 
- 
Be 


(CAROLAN, last of the Bards, knew all 

knew about that battle and one of his 
more than that the first and sweetest songs, The Fairy 
- lest was equal Queens, recounts it. At Keaduec, 
to the occasion, where he is reputed to rest, memorics 


TT; 
! 
| 
eid 
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The Connacht Touch 


BEING uncertain whether we were back on the main road, I asked 

a little boy about the direction of Castlebar. He looked at me out 
of the bluest of blue eyes, lifted his cap, and said in the mast en- 
trancing Mayo voice: “If you please, sir, you wheel on the way 
you’re going, cy, and away and away along a pure straight road.” 
And bless his little heart, he was as right as he was poetical. 

I spoke to one fine old lady who had climbed to the summit of 
Croagh Patrick forty-four times, and who expressed the fervent hope 
that she would do it again. And I’m sure she will, God bless her, 
even though, as she said herself with the most roguish of laughs, 


93 








“T’ll never see my eighty-third birthday again, but sure wouldn't I 
be greedy wanting the one thing twice.” 

When I asked an old lady about the Seven Churches of Saint 
Barry (at Termonbarry), she replied: “ Seven Churches, is it? Well, 
now, I’ve ved here girl and woman for over seventy years and I 


never heard of one of them.” 


—RICHARD HAYWARD. 





of this same Carolan haunt the air 
and Richard remembers :— 


Turloch O Carolan was born in 
the year 1670 at Spiddal, near 
Nobber, County Meath, and, fall- 
ing on evil days, his family moved 
to Carrick-on-Shannon, under the 
patronage of a Lady St. George, 
who proved to be a very good 
friend. 

We next find the Carolans under 
the care of the MacDermott-Roes, 
who became so much interested in 
Turloch that they had him educa- 
ted with their own children. The 
MacDermott-Roe demesne was at 
Alderford, two miles west of 
Kilronan, and to this place, and to 
the family, our bard was attached 
by the tenderest ties of gratitude 
and affection all the remaining days 
of his life. At Alderford a chair 
was always kept in readiness for 
Turloch, with a pipe and tobacco 
beside it, and here he was en- 
couraged to seek the peace which 


he needed for his composition. 


Like so many of our Irish 
harpers, Carolan came to music 


when smallpox took away his sight 
and removed him from the study 
of books, but in his case he was 
already eighteen years of age when 
this calamity befell him. This late 
start and lack of practice prevented 
him from ever reaching the first 
flight of harpers who, according to 
tradition, started to pluck the 
strings almost as soon as they were 
weaned, but it also accounts for the 
fact that he was much better 
educated than the general run of 
his fellows. 


ANOTHER memory-haunted spot is 

the deserted island of Inish- 
murray, a ‘Sth-century Christian 
foundation off the coast of Sligo. 
Some 100 inhabitants lived here in 
1940, but war-time emigration took 
its toll, so that in 1948:— 


Faced with an ageing community 
with no likelihood of any infusion 
of young blood, the Government 
carried out a scheme of evacuation. 
The old Inishmurray people are 
now housed on the adjacent main- 
land. 
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"JN Drumeliff churchyard, 


For Him Alone 


Ort Oe wise fas 2 ee © See fe beach, he 
me 


saying :“ Dear, I’ve watched every woman 





The island’s deserted schoolhouse 


sounded a sad note: — 


The blackboard stood on its 
stand, with its last lesson written 
upon it, the chalk lay where the 
last teacher had set it down, the 
five desks and four forms looked as 
though a band of scholars had just 
gladly deserted them for the more 
attractive playground, and the 
teacher’s table was strewn with 
Official forms which must have 
been as hateful to him as they are 
beloved of civil servants. There 
was an uncanny feeling of arrested 
animation about the place, not at 
all the feeling of a school that had 
been closed, but rather that of one 
which might suddenly spring into 
life and activity without warning 
or reason. 

“ under 
bare Ben Bulben’s head ”, Richard 


and Raymond visited the tomb of W. 
B. Yeats and read his epitaph: — 


Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death; 
Horseman, pass by. 


The author comments : — 
. - - The emphasis, as ever with 
Yeats, is on the singular and the 
coldly inhuman. For Yeats was a 
dedicated person, supreme example 
of what can be done by ignoring 
the majority; and if he never really 
loved the Irish people, he gave 
them succour from their intellec- 
tual starvation, and provided them 
not only with the mental pabulum 
necessary for a mighty literary 
renaissance, but with everything 
else that was essential to their 
national pride, integrity, and artistic 
and cultural well-being. 

Yet another literary ghost is glimpsed 

in Drumsna, where Anthony Trollope 

was stationed for a while :— 


. - - and found great happiness 
there, amongst the friendly people 
and the lovely quiet countryside, 
as he has so handsomely recorded, 
and it was in this region that he 
found the plot of his first novel, 
The MacDermotts of Ballyclorgn, 
and in itself that he 
started the writing of it. 
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THE DUKE WASTED NO WORDS 95 


ME is man’s slave in Carrick-on- 
Shannon, fer the Town Clock, 


erected in 1905, has not worked since 
1921 :— 


And if you examine its four 
faces, you can always choose a time 
to suit yourself and the occasion 
you are on. That is if you can work 
out the complicated hours which 
the broken hands proclaim .. . On 
my last visit, I made a note that 
the time in Carrick is always either 
1.10, 12.0, 6.35 Or 7.20 a.m. or 
p.m., as you wish, precisely to suit 
your own convenience. 


lines of the seams. These adits, up 
to half-a-mile deep, are high up on 
the mountain escarpments. 

There are now more than 500 
miners, who achieve an output of 
from 1,400 to 1,600 tons of coal a 
week, which is carried by rail and 
road to plants of the Government- 
controlled beet-sugar factories, the 
Electricity Supply Board and to 
private merchants and consumers. 
The great aerial ropeways span the 
level ground between the adits and 
the loading depots for a mile and 
more, and the whole undertaking 
hums with activity. 


: He cannot understand why holiday- 
ke makers do not flock to Carrick in the : : 
a ctivity of another kind and age is 


4 7 al a conjured up by the ivy-clad ruins 
a © quiet Deauty of the NOM, of Boyle’s 12th-century Cistercian 
G reed-margined and _bird-haunted, Abbey. Richard is moved to note 

the exquisite Loch Key just over : 









the Roscommon border, the nearby ll os a Ew . ome of old 





Carolan country of the Mac- 


5 
- ; Dermott Roes, and the far-flung Not theirs the passion for 
2 ; felicities of neighbouring lakes and austerity and solitude which in- 
" mountains and woodlands: all formed the hermits of the early 
~ these are, as they say here, con- Celtic church in their search for 
“ tagious to your elbow in this tight the most extreme forms of morti- 
- little town. fication, but on the contrary a de- 
a 4 22% : _ liberate choice of a site which 
“fe 4 A VistT to the coal mines in Arigna “ would include a river to provide 
vs % _Tevealed them to be unlike any- fish for food and power for the 
m 3 thing of their kind to be seen else- milling of corn, good land for the 
ry where: growing of crops, fruit and vege- 
ng # Instead of descending into pits tables, and flowers, too, for the use 
2d ra the miners walk along a of the community’s bees, and with 
= horizontal galleries, known as adits, it all a countryside of peaceful 
: which resemble caves cut along the __ beauty. 

ed ; 
pe } A Woman’s World 

["’s a woman’s world. When a man is born, people ask: 
°SS “ How is the mother?” When he marries, they exclaim: 
le “ What a lovely bride!” When he dies they inquire: “ How 
Je, much did he leave her?” 
od, 
= A sort drink turneth away company. 
re : 








Thursday, September 29th. 


HE next (October) issue of Tue Irish Dicest will be published on 











“The monthly treat thats hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 


The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & ’boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to ag ny is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
ak stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 


@“E school and schoo! should: have 
na he wm aga admirable ~~ ae we Trek Catholic. 


@ “ Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial 
votional 


schoolboy’s and schooigirl’s 4 and the more de 
children’s publication.”—ZJrish Press 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.’ ‘ae 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccieucH STREET, GLascow, C.3. 
Obtatnable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 























BOOKS ! BOOKS ! BOOKS ! 


An .5>tum 
has published almost 1,200 volumes on a wide variety of 
subjects. 


Fiction, Biography, Travel, Drama, Poetry, Religion, 
History, Music etc. Text-books and Reference Books 
for teachers and students Fairy Tales and litustrated 
Annuals for children. 

We suggest you visit our Bookshop. You will be surprised 
to see the number of interesting books in Irish which you 
probably never knew existed. 
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McCormack Recorps :—More than one reader 


has expressed an interest in the Joba 
McCormack. James Noonan, of the Bronx, an 
enthusiastic collector, is keen to any old 
McCormack records he can lay his on: 
Perhaps, 

'. 


Sterling, Edison, Pathe or Odean. 


2154 Grand Avenue, Bronx, New 
York City. — Noonan is also interested in 
Record catal prior to 1910, and he + 
like to hear any reader who has any of 
these old catalogues—with a view to purchase. 
hy PR yh ET 
subject. It appears that 550 McCormack records 
were made and 525 of these are to be found 
in the collection of Father James ee 
of Philadelphia. Father 
arents came from Ireland, is President Tt the 
John McCormack Memorial Society. 


IRELAND Forever :—Has any reader got a copy 
of Brigadier-General Crozier’s Ireland 
Forever? Mr. Thomas McGrath, 7115 Fort 
Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, 28, New York 
City, would like to buy this book. Published 
about 20 years ago, it deals with General Crozier’s 
aes during the Black and Tan war in 
relan 


Cover Gtrt:—Our cover picture of harpist 
Mary O'Hara is still nostalgic chords 
in many an exiled heart. A Seuth African reader, 
> we ak ge in sending a special 
enlargement of 18 ograph, considers it 
the most beautiful a esentative thing he 
has ever seen from I ~hg “Tt will be a joy 
to me until the Last Post sounds over my remains, 
when it will one to 4 y grandson, who is 
now 22 years old. zo tales for it, and who 
a blame him ? wt 

ary O'Hara's portrait also bangs im an office 
at the University of Portland “as an admirable 
example of what a cover girl al and should 
be, and as a contrast to brassy, vapid and 
scantily attired representations of that travesty 
of womanhood, the Hollywood product.” 


Prison READERS :—We now number among our 
readers some English-speaki convicts in the 
Netherlands! Fr. J. Pfeil, op. who is chaplain 
at the long iary in Harlingers- 
traatweg, Leeuwarden, asked us to send him a 
supply of Irish Digests for the prisoners and we 
were happy to oblige. Father Pfeil wrote: ‘‘ You 
understand the difficult life of those boys, who 
are for the greater part no common crimi 

Most of them committed their crimes in a 
moment of passion it becomes my task to 
help them in their monotonous prison life.” 





Birp Sonc :—Mr. M. J. Cashin, 1837 S.E. 51st 
Street, P: , 15, Oregon, U.S.A., is anxious 
to acquire oo 5 Irish finches and ‘linnets and 
we have Fem of a Dublin bird 
ee. | not be so easy to ship an Irish 
ng bird. to > Cwegea. We are sure Mr. Cashin 
would appreciate any information on Irish song 
birds which readers might care to send him, 









Have You Read 
These Books ? 


The Underworld Naturalist, by Pierre 
De Latil. Thrills of an underwater 
fish-hunter. (Jarrolds. 16/-—.) 


Discoveries And Inventions of the 20th 
Century, by J. G. Crowther. Incor- 
porates the developments in science 
and engineering. , el and 
Kegan Paul. 30/-.) 


Moths, by E. B. Ford. The author writes 
engagingly of Irish specimens, not- 
ably in Clare. (Collins. 35/—.) 


The Roots Of Crime, edited by Sir 
Northwood East, M.D. The editor 
and his team of expert contributors 
cover a wide field in psychological 
medicine. (Butterworth & Co. 
30/—.) 


The Great Storm, by J. Lennox Kerr. 
The author tells the tense story of 
the loss at sea of the Princess 


Victoria and other vessels. 
(Harrap. 12/6.) 

Governor George Arthur, A Colonial 
Benevolent Despot, by M. C. I. 


Levy, M.A. A campaigner against 
Napoleon, Arthur's life work led 
him among the buccaneering, slave- 
driving log-cutters of Honduras 
and the bushrangers, aborigines 
and convicts of Van Diemen’s 
Land. (Georgian House, Melbourne. 
50/-.) 


Samuel Fohnson, by Michael Joyce. ‘The 
author gives detailed consideration 
to the Doctor's achievement as 
poet, biographer, dramatist, prose 
stylist, lexicographer and critic. 
(Longmans Green. 10/6.) 


Journey ony g Dread, by Arland 
Ussher. A study of Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger and Sartre—the three 
major contributors to Existentialist 
philosophy. (Darwen Finlayson. 

12/6.) 


